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ABSTRACT 

This guide was developed to help people meet the 
challenge of developing early childhood programs that are inclusive 
of all children, regardless of disability. The manual was written in 
the spirit of a quilting book, in its recognition of the importance 
of the quiltmaker's (and the program developer's) own adaptations, 
creativity, and inspiration. Quotations from quilting books and 
illustrations of popular quilting patterns are included in the margin 
notes. The manual was assembled from conversations with people in 
Ohio who have created inclusive environments, and the text is 
primarily excerpts from those conversations. Concepts covered include 
the meaning of integration, strategies related to integration, 
characteristics of children with disabilities, devel opmental ly 
appropriate practices, management of the classroom environment, the 
philosophy of a family-centered approach, collaboration, changes in 
approaches to serving young children with disabilities and their 
families, leadership, conflict resolution techniques, and problem 
solving strategies. Its chapters have the following titles: 
"Designing the Pattern: The Idea of Integration," "Preparing the 
Fabric: Children," "Piecing the Quilt Tops: Families," "Assembling 
the Layers: Collaboration," "Stitching along New Lines: Change," 
"Binding the Edges: Leadership," "Smoothing Out the Wrinkles: 
Conflict Resolution," and "Tying Up Loose Threads: Solutions." 
(References accompany each chapter.) (JDD) 
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Take a variety ot fabrics: velvet, satin, silk, cotton, muslin, linen, tweed, 
men's shifting; mix with a variety of notiotis: buttons, lace, gio^gtain, or 
thick silk ribbon lithographed with dty scenes, bits of drapery, applkju6s d 
flora aiKl &una, honeymoon cottages and douds. Puff them up vri&i: down, 
kapdc, sc^ cotton, foam, old stockings. Lay between the back doth a laige 
expanse of cotton batting; stitch it all together with silk thread, embroidery 
thiead, nybn thread TUe stitches must be small, consistent, and reflect a 
design their own. 

The inexperience eye vMl be impressed design, 
appliqui, andpauem, but the quUtertMbcM the tuork between ber 
Jingers and examine tbe stitches. Or she will lay out the quilt and 
analyze tbe overall pattern the stitches foUow. The quitting can 
resemble birds and flowers and hearts afire andfletm defys.It can 
look lihe anything.... 

Whitney Otto. 1992. How to Make an American Quilt: A Novel. Boston: 
G.K. HaU and Co. Pages 270-71. 

I believe that our aesthetic sense, whether in works of art or in 
lives, has ovetfocused on tbe stubborn struggle toward a single goal 
rather than on the fluid, the protean, the improvisatory. We see 
achievement as purpose/ill and monolithic, like the sadpting of a 
massive tree trunk that has first to be brought from tbe forest and then 
shaped by long labor to assert the artiste vision, rather than something 
crafiecf from odds and ends, libs a patcbux>rk quilt, and lovingly used 
to warm different nights and bodies. 

Mary Catherine Bateson. 1990. Composing a Life. Plume/Penguin. 
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ycmei^ think cbM'' she said, pivsemfy, Ijowfnucb 
ptecin'aquiltilibelMn'att^AtkiasJbrserm why, tbeyaint 
m better sermon to me than a patcbworti quilt, and the doctrines is 
right there a beapplainer^tbey are in the catechism... Yousee, 
you start oiatvith jest so mud) caliber, yc^ 
pick it out and buy it, but the neighbors wlU give you a piece here 
and a piece there, and youV have a piece kjt every time you cut out 
a dress, and you take Jest what happens to come. And U)at*s libe 
predestination. But when it comes to the cuttin* out, tvhy,you*re 
free to choose your own pattern. You can give the same kind of 
pieces to two persons, and oneV make a ninepatch and oneV 
make a tviki-goose chase, and therV be two quilts made out o'Ae 
same Undo' pieces, andjest as different as they can be. And that is 
jest the tvay with ltvin\ The Lord sends us the pieces but ue can cut 
'emoutandput'emtogetherprettymuchtosuitoursebes, and 
there's a heap more in the cuttin' out and the sewin' than there is in 
the caliber.*' 

From Aunt Jane of Kentucky by Eliza Calveit Hall, in Adelaide 
Hechtlinger, American Quilts, Quilting and Patchwork (1974) 
Harrisbuig, Pa.: Stackpole Books. 
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Chapter 1 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 



For the past three years the Early Integration Training Project CETTP) 
has been offering information and resources to parents, teachers and 
administrators around Ohio who are concerned about young children. At 
the same time ETIP trainers have been leamipg about how to make eariy 
childhood prograins that are indusive of aH children, regardless of 
disability, from the people who are doing just that 

Many paitidpants in the fifteen-hour training series have told us that 
tibey want to know mc»:e: more about how to do it, more practical ideas 
for integrated eariy childhood programs. Early childhood personnel and 
parents of young children with disabilities often fed as thou^ they are 
having to sdve problems for the first time, sometimes because they are, 
and sometimes because they have not had access to information about 
how others have solved similar problems. As anthropologist Mary 
Catherine Bateson writes in Composing a Life: 

In a stable society, composing a life is somewbcu like throwing a 
pot or building a bouse in a traditional form: tbe materials are 
known, tbe bands move skiUJully in tasks familiar Jkmi thousands 
of performances, tbe fit of tbe completed whole in tbe common life is 
understood.... But tbe traditional craftsperson does not face the task 
of solving every problem tbe first time... Today, the materials and 
skills from which a life is composed are no longer clear. It is no 
longer possible to follow the paths of previous generations.. 

We live in a time of dramatic changes. For many years we have taught 
and learned that •'spedar children belonged in "spedar places, where 
specialists would give them •'spedal" help. Now we see tfiat what parents 
most want for their children — all their diildren — is regular lives in 
regular places in the conununity, surrounded by friends, with 
opportunities to share their gifts and talents. We are challenged to change 
the way we oiganize ourselves and do business. 

This guide was developed to help people meet that challenge. But the 
information presented here is offered with a caution: There are no recipes 
or patterm or models for iru:iusive programs that can simpfy be 
firm one place to a not her. 

This manual was written in the spirit a quilting book. A book about 
quiltmaking may indude pictures cf quilts and examples of deigns, but it 
recognizes the importance of the quiltmaker's own adaptations and 
creativity and inspiration. Most quiltmaking books give practical 
suggestions and examples, but they assume that each completed quilt will 
be unique in many ways, even those that share a common heritage and 
design. We have included in the mai^gin notes quotations and illustration 
from popular quilting quotes to reinforce the theme. 
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The autbcHS of this book uige you to use the infOTnation as a 
quiltmaker might use what she or be reads in a quilting book. Be 
inspired by wbsx others have done, but believe that you have the skill 
and the persistence to create som^iing utterly new. As one quilting boc4c 
advises: 

Nbonecan teByoutbeyigbt''ujqytofiuibeaqui&oraqui^ 
prqjea. AU tbey can teUyou Is what tbeir wc^ is.... Ifywr ideas faU 
to timioiu quite as planned, tb^wtttstittpro^ 
valuable learning es^ierience. As a beginning quilier, it migbt seem 
as tfapetfecUyfinisbedprojea is your main goal. In time, you may 
cometoflnd, as bave many quitters, ibat the real benefits 
quiltmaking lie in wbat it te^cbes us about ourselves — lessons 
about patience and ingenuity. Or, toparapbrasejobn Ruskln, the 
bigbest reward for our toil is not wbat wegetjbr it, but wbat we 
become by it. 

Willow Ann Sokow. 1991. Quilting the Worid Oven Radnor, Pa.: 
Chilton Book Company. Page 3 

Patience and ingenuity are qualities for which all of us who are 
associated with young children hope. As we become mwe self-aware 
and self-confident, we become better environments for young children. 
We can more effectively support their growing self-awareness and self- 
confidence. And we learn that we can do this for all children, whether 
their developrrieru is typical in most ways or in only a few ways. 

Change is often frightening, because S£ have to change. Sometimes 
we may feel we lose scMHrthing we value in the process: valued roles, 
certainty about how to do things, things that contribute to our sense of 
who we are and our worth. When we are frightened or anxious, it 
becomes harder to let go of thirigs and trtjst ^^t is new. Yet trusting the 
future, aswell asthe past, is what is called for. 

We erux)urage you to invent, assemble and create as you go. "Grow 
your own program," is the way one ETTP trainer puts it So much of our 
training and professional culture discredits improvisatk>n, and yet that is 
what seems to yield real community irKlusion, whether of adults leaving 
public institutions or very young children entering preschool. What 
people who are doing irKlusion say over and over again is what the 
teacher says in the videotape Regular Lives^ It's a learning experierK:e 
every day." There is no single right answer to discover, but there are 
countless possibilities to explore. As Albert Einstein said, "Imagination is 
nx>re important than knowledge." 
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iMany ETIP training participants have tried to discover, rather than 
invent, a way to do eaiiy integratioa They ask for more answers, more 
examples, more specifics. Yet inclusion is scun^hing to be created, 
inverted, ioqprovised. Here is Mary Catherine Bateson again: 

Because we are engaged in a dajhbynlay process cfsidf- 
invention — not discovery, for what we search for does not exist 
until we find it — both the past and tbejuture are raw material, 
shaped and reshaped by each individual.p. 

How we wrote this guide 

To assemble this book, we tumed to people around Ohio who we, 
the authors, knew were involved — as consumers, teachers or 
administrators — with early childhood programs that include children 
who have disabilities. We drew largely from people we had met through 
EITP sessions in all comers of the state. We were not seeking information 
about perfect, problem-free inclusive programs, because it is unlikely that 
there are any. We talked with people who we thought were asking good 
questions, not who had all the answers. We looked for people who were 
stmggling with good problems, na who were problem-free. In other 
words, they are people like us who are trying to leam, day by day, how 
to create iiiclusion. 

We asked people for stories about their work. We recorded arxl 
traioscribed those conversations. Those conversations form the basis for 
this manual. We had a framework of ideas arvi topics we wanted to 
e3cplore, but the content is largely the product of those conversations. 

Storytelling is a way that people can compose a history of inclusion 
that tells about the initial attempts, motivations, and the experiences, both 
failures and successes, from which we all can leam. We hope that this 
collection stories represents a beginning point and not an ending point 
We encourage people throughout Ohio and across the nation to continue 
telling stories about inclusion of young children, so that we can all 
continue to leam. 
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In this book mony wcys of 
moking quills scm 
dotcribod. Somoorovory 
simploondconko 
occomploshod ovon by thoso 
wtth an obsokjto minimum cf 
sowing obility or dosign 
oxporkHKO. Othortoro 
moro intricofo and will 
inspiro f ho porton whoso 
bockground in sowing or in 
or! is oxfonsivo. (Loury, 8) 



Iho dosigns oro vorsatilo, 
ond fho moro invontivo 
roador is oncourogod to 
inlorprot frooly. Our 
primory concom is to 
communicafo our projects 
simply and eloorly. (Gobos, 
11) 



We taJhedwUb people firm ibefotlowtng Obioprogratns: 

Achievcmcat Center for ChUdrca Tcchniral Assbtanoc 
Program (TAP) is cxie many prpgraims and seivices ofFeied 
by the Achievement Center for Children, a private, non-prcrfit, 
United Way funded rehabilitation agency in Cievdand, Ohio. 
Resource teachers with expertise in child devetopment and 
knowledge about community oiganizations which specialize 
in services for children with disabilities and their fainilies 
provide consultation and on-site assistance. Theywoik 
directly with families, administrators, school and {^qgram staffs 
and family day care home providers to plan for the inclusion 
of children with disabilities into regular school or community 
programs. Strategies for the preparaticxi both adults and 
children, on-site consultation and support and ways to woric 
with community resources are offered. Equipment may be 
loaned on an as-needed basis. Families, administrators, 
teaching and/or child care staffs are helped to work together 
to develop the best plan foe the child with disabilities, his or 
her family and for the dass or group. This program began in 
1980 and has to date worked with more that 600 families. The 
program coordinator \s Doris Jobanson and the resource 
teachers are Sandy McCatm and Tom Masterson . 

Athens County Board of Mental Retardation and 

Developmental Disabilities (MR/DD) operates the Beacon 
School in Athens Qty which includes a preschool class. The 
program seeks to involve a wide variety of typically 
developing young children in their program for preschoolers 
with disabilities. Penny Monroe is the eariy childhood 
special education teacher in that program. 

Celina City Schools have worked vAihJane ScbeUcb and her 
family to promote and facilitate the process of inclusive 
education. Jane is a parent and educator whose child is 
enrolled in Celina. 
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CenteiTllkCity^ Schools S3ndei^^ in a distria- 

wide kindei^gaiten building, which bouses over five hundred 
five-year-olds. The Young Fives program is one of a variety of 
programs in the buikiirig./an ArfdUSey, an administrator with 
Centerville City Schools, explains, "We have etKXHuaged, with 
success, parents children who have those late summer and 
early fall birthdays turning five, rather than keeping them 
home, to send them to school, and what we will {xovide is 
essei>tially a twoyear program with a different curriculum 
when they are five, feeding into a regular prpgram when they 
are six, but keeping them a full day when they are six." Eight 
children with disabilities, who were formeriy part erf the 
segregated public school program, receive support from a 
special education teacher, a full-time aide and a half-time aide. 
The children are in the integrated classrooms a half-day in the 
momipg with either the teacher or an aide accompanying 
them* In the afternoon they are in the special education 
classroom, where they receive therapies and more highly 
iiitensrve kinds of remedial work Ken Zeibrock is also an 
administrator with Centendlle. Cathy Moore is ihespedsA 
education teacher at the Centerville Kindergarten Village. 

Centerville City Schools Preschool has evolved from a 

segregated classroom in a public school K through 3 building 
to a program in which three- and four-year olds are included 
in the Pathfinders program. Pathfinders is a public preschool 
supported by a grant from the Division of Eariy Childhood 
through Centerville, Kettering, and Kettering Adult School. 
Three-year-olds attend Monday through Thursday moming. 
Four-year-olds attend Monday through Friday afternoon. The 
fourteen children represent a range of disabilities from 
severely-impaired, wheelchair-bound, rwnveibal, veiy 
physically involved, to children who need speech therapy 
only. Terty SeUer is a preschool special education teacher in 
the Pathfinders program. 
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Within lUfoMs of thtqulU 
€K# pi«c«d fl># dr*ams «( th« 
3Mf) and womn who wftfv 
ml ing o placo.of thoir own 
from f ho untubduod 
wildomoss: fhoir hardships 
ond thoir fatrti, fhoir play 
timos and f htir workdoy 
bvos, fhoir political bottlos. 
tho doop*moving f orcos of 
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f' ^^^M Devdopment Cofimdl Head Start (CDO serves over 700 
Aiee, four, aiKl five year ddchfidien in Frai^^ CDC 
Head Start has numercxis oooperative anang^ 
various agetKies serving diikl^ 
Frsmklin County Board of MR/DD, the Nisonger Ge^ 
Ohio State Univeisity.aiKiWhitehaUaty Schools. HeadStart 
in general has had a marKlate to provide eniollnient 
opportunities for children with disabilities since 1972. Pam 
S&tfer is the Special Needs Coordinator for CDC Head Start 

Crooksville Preschool is a Preschool Plus site in Perry County. 
Six children are in the Preschool Plus unit, which has a teacher 
and an aide. Unlike the Somerset Center, which has an open 
floor-plan, the Crooksville Center is located in a fonner high 
school gymnasium, with separate classrooms arourxi the large 
gym. The Preschool Plus dass has its own room, where the 
children start the day at 8:30 a.m. By 9:00 they begin to come 
to the class for their age group. For example there are fifteen 
four- and five-year-olds, including three children frcxn the 
Preschool Plus class.ilfidki Can$ett is center director. 

Darke County Board of Mental Retardation and 

Developmental Disabilities provides services for children 
with disabiiites, birth through age 5, at its site in Greenville. 
Their program includes children who are typically developing 
as well as young children with various disabilities. In addition, 
the program cooperates with a variety of community eariy 
childhood providers. Paula Farmer is a Speech, Language 
and Hearing Therapist who has worked in die area of eariy 
childhood since 1962. Totti Custer is an Early ChOdhood 
Teacher in the program. 
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GsdUa^Melgs Head Start is a completely integrated Two 
dbildxen with bearing iD[^)ainnents are in the same classroom. 
Tlie teacher aiKi the assistaiit teacher ha\^ becoine very 
prdidenlinsignir^forthem. Those children atterxl Head 
Start three half-<lays per week. On the other two days they 
atterklthe dty school imit for children with hearirig 
impairments. Staff from the Southeast Ohio SERRC initially 
came into the classroom to woiic with the children on signing 
and help Head Start teachers get started on their s^gnir^g. A 
diild who is blind goes to the public school unit fcx' children 
with visual impairments two days a week and to Head Start 
three days. *The good part oi all that for the kids," according 
to Head Start Education Coordiriator/nii Betz, *is that what 
Head Start offers and what the schools offer are entirely 
different As preschoolers in a public school setting, they are 
expeaed to sit, and they have a very structured day. While 
they're with Head Start, their structure revolves arourxi eating 
and playing and bmshing their teeth and socializing. Those 
kids are getting a really excellent integrated program at this 
point We do not take any of our children out of the 
classroom for any purpose. We dont have any specialists to 
come in and remove the kids from the classroom for any 
additional woik. ^ 

Indian Run Preschool in Dublin serves children ages three 
through five in two and one half hour sessions one, two, three, 
or fours days per week It is an outreach of Indian Run United 
Methodist Church and is dedicated to meeting the needs of all 
children attending. Dana Lanibacber is the Program Director 
and Jfarv GaUo is one of the program's teachers. 
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l^ntessoriCommonity School in Newaik dfers full day child 
care from 6:30 A.M to 6:00 RM. daily. About 200 chiWien are 
in different kinds of programs at different times of the day. At 
the timie of our interview, one of the programs was Ready, Set, 
Go, ^xxisored by licking County Saxx)Is, for preschoolers 
and Idndeigaitners who need special education. As an 
afternoon preschool program. Ready, Set, Go at Montessori 
takes advantage of both the resources they have to offer and 
the advantages of the Montessori setting. Betty Luedtke, 
teacher f<x licking County Schools, explains, "What happens 
is in the other rooms when they outgrow their naps, they 
come into our room, since we are the only chssroom that 
doesnt have nap time. That's how weVe grown so. I think 
we started out with four Montessori students, and weVe ended 
up with nineteen. Plus, some people want afternoon 
preschool. We have four Montessori kids who come in just 
for our preschool.** Helen Moore is the school's director, and 
Bertba Stiver is a Montessori teacher who co-ieaches with 
Betty. Deb Husk is a parent of a child who has attended the 
integrated program at the school. Betty Luedtke is a 
cooperating early childhood special ecLcation teacher at the 
Montessori school v;hose position is funded by the licking 
County Office of iucation. 

Preschool Phis is the preschool special education program 
operated by the Perry County Board of Education. The 
program emphasizes providing specialized services to young 
children, wherever they may be, and in ensuring that there are 
places available in integrated settings. During the 1991-92 
school year thirty students received services in seven different 
sites, including private and public preschools, Head Stan, 
kindeigarten and at home. The board MR/DD no tonger 
provides preschool services. Beverly SidweU, Special 
Education Coordinator for the County Board of Education, 
coordinates Preschool Plus for all four school districts in the 
county. Betb and Gene Gable's son Edgar is a Preschool Plus 
student in New Lexington. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 



Putnam Coimty is a mial county in northwest Ohio with the 
population ^read across a number small, agricultural 
towns. Head Start, like other programs in the county, is 
decentralized, because the population is decentralized Child 
care programs are usually in local churches, run by the 
churches. Marcie Osborn , eaity intervention and public 
preschool coordinator for the County QfRce of Education, is 
described as someone who *loaows the community. She 
knows that bringing them all together in Ottawa, ^ch is their 
big town, aixl saying we're going to do something in Ottawa 
isnt going to woric for people who live in Ottoville arxl 
Columbus Grove and Miller Qty, because they have a very 
strong local identity, and they all have programs, znd they use 
other churches." For example, Suribeam Preschool has been 
running ''forever* in a Methodist church. The Putnam County 
Board of Education Public Preschool grant assisted with 
funding to help Leipsic school distria purchase a portable 
buUding, where Sunbeam Preschool (a church-run preschool) 
is integrating programming with Head Start, The program 
includes children with disabilities. LaDotma Hojfinan is the 
Director and Head Teacher of the Ottawa-Glandorf Titan 
T.I.K.E.S. Preschool in Ottawa and Theresa Beckman is the 
cooperating special education teacher who works at that site. 
TTiey also wanted to acknowledge all of the staff who 
contribute to their program in Ottawa. 

Somerset Learning Center is a privately owned preschool and 
child care center in rural Perry County, about 50 miles 
southeast of Columbus. The license allows 32 children to 
attend at one time, although the group typically ranges from 
20 to 28 children. Most of the children are from three to six 
years old, but school-age children also come for a before- and 
after-school progrant LibbyDtttoe, the center's owner, was 
approached by the county board of education to house a unit 
of the Preschool Plus prograra She was hired as the teacher of 
the Preschool Plus unit The seven or eight children in the unit 
attend three days a week. The center is an open building, 
divided into activity areas. Children in the Preschool Plus 
program move freely among the areas, along with the other 
twenty children who come for preschool or child care. The 
main purpose of the effort is to include children with delays or 
disabilities in an integrated setting. 
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Wee Cherish Cliristlan Dajrcare ai^ 

home daycare center. This type of center operates in the 
provider's home and is limited to twelve cWldren at one time. 
Full-day child care and nurseiy school options are available. 
The children range in age fiom six mondis to six years. 
Director /r& Henderson explains, This is a unique prpgram 
for integrating children with disabilities. We are only one of 
ten ortwekre of this kind q( nursery school in the state. It 
seems that the law was passed about five yeaxs ago pennitting 
this type of program, but theyVe been slow to catch cm, 
probably because people are scared to death to have state 
inspectors come to their house. When the state inspectors 
came, they had me help them with the inspection, because 
they didnt know what to do, because they had never done 
one." Diane Gerst"s son Trevor participated in the program, 
prior to his enrollment in regular kindergarten. 



YWCA Learning Tree Preschool in Westerville offers morning 
and afternoon sessions for three, four, and five year-old 
children. The prpgram is in its third year of cooperating with 
the Franklin County Board of Mental Retardation and 
Developmental Disabilities in placing County Board Staff and 
children within the YWCA prpgram. A County Board teacher 
and aide are permanently placed at the preschool. Related 
services staff are assigned on a part-time basis. Linda Bright 
is the Director of the preschool. 

We also spoke with EIIP r^onal coordinators Lisa Bambouse 
of HiUsboro, Cindy Detwiter of Youngstown and Carol Quick of 
Toledo. 



Getting Started 

We spoke with people from these prpgrams about how they got 
started in early integration. They spoke about the excitement and the 
fear; the successes and the false starts. Sometimes inclusive programs 
evolved out of eariy attempts to try new things; sometimes they 
represented a planned development. 
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When people luanted something differs wetesponded. 

Theie were parents that weien't satisfkd with what 
their children, and they said to me that they wanted something differenL So 
then I said to the superintendents, Teof^e want something diffexent, and as 
soon as there's any money, we owe It to these citizens, these members of 
CKircommimity, to do some things fcx* their childrea" The parents were 
patient enou^ to wait until we had some money. I'd like to think the Perry 
County Schools would have done that before. It's just that we're in the 
middled* school districts that are going into the state ban fund right and 
left, and the money just wasnt there. I think if the money hadnt become 
available, it wouWnt have happened We started the first year that we 
coukl g^ any nx>ney . It was $500 of federal money* Some other places 
didnt bother to get the money. What can you do with $50CP Well, with 
$500 you can buy materials, so that when you get more money you can 
hire somebody, and they'll have sonaething to work with. So the first year, 
the first money we speiu on language development materials. We set it up 
so that kids would get some language development services through the 
speech therapy at the schools, lhat's how we started. Thenitwettton 
from there. Just when there was some more money, we had parents who 
said, "Well, I know you can do this becaiise youVe akeady done some 
things for so-and-so's soa'" (BevSidwelD 

We tmnted to know bow to be^M children. 

rrhe idea] was my boss', Mary DeCenzo. Her husband's sister has 
Down (Syndrome], and her mother-in-law heard about the Ascension 
Lutheran p;iogram and was very impressed I went to a directors' support 
meetiiig and n^et Clare Ritzier, who was at that time Director of Ascension 
Lutheran. Clare just started talking, and she was still bubbling and so 
delighted about beirig aUe to work with Franklin County [MR/DD], she just 
went on and on. I came back znd shared with Maiy what I had heard from 
Clare. (Her reaction] was, 1 really want to do this,* and so we went over 
arkl visited Ascension Lutheran znd were very impressed We contacted 
Franklin County, had our initial meetings, and thai over the summer 
everything got worked out Our staff was really small, axxl when I came 
back from all these visits of course I had to tell them everything, so they 
knew what I was doing, and that it was something I was interested in.*** IVe 
always had children in our program that had problems that I couldnt solve, 
and it always bothered me. We have been the ones struggling to try to help 
these children, atKl we dont have the background to do it (Lit)da Bright) 
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The Early Integration Training Project 



Ourprescbool mouedjrom ibe segregated setting. 

Twoyears ago in 1989tbePutnam OcMntyBoaniqf Education 
took ouer ibe prescbools that tradU^ run tbrougbibe 

MR/DD program. Tbetwo-yeartmnsittonptan called for 
<^portunities for dU five classroom to have int^^ 
tbem out of a segregated setting. Rinding for tbe public prescbool 
grant came in tbe summer cf 1990. This allowed ttuoqf tbe Jk^ 
programs to include cbildren witb disabilities and children Jhm 
louhincomefamilies. Theresa's program tuasAe first segregated 
prescbool that uas pulled out cf tbe MR/DD program and 
integrated uHtb a typical prescbool. This second y^rc^ tbe two- 
year transitional plan, wei/e been able to get all tbe otberprescbools 
out of tbe segregated setting out into elementary buildings. 
Currently aU five classrooms bave cpportunitiesfiyr integration. 
(MarcieOsbom) 

Scbool-^^ge cbildren tuent to public scbooi, and preschoolers came to us. 

In tbe beginning our school was all scbod-aged children, and 
our preschool tjuas located in a church basernent. As tbe preschool 
grew, tbe school-cfge was being mainstreamed out. Westarted 
mainstreaming in this county, fix>fn what I bear, early. It Just 
seerrted to ux^rk out that were losing a k)t(^school'i!^c^ 
as tve were gaining a lot of preschoolers. Euentualfy tbe prescbool 
came to tbe school-age building, and tbe preschool grew arid Ae 
school-age diminished. This year all the school-age cbildren are out 
and this building is totally prescbool. We bave an entire building 
that is stafiedfor the prescbool and it'sa cbild-size building, so we 
didnt bave to convert it. We bave regular classroorns, therapy 
rooms, and a gymnasium, the things that need to assure that the 
kids are gettirtg the types ^ attention tb^ need. Wealsobaveour 
own busing system. MdU worked out very well for us. Asfarasthe 
equipment, tbe personnel weH)e been able to hire. Tbe teachers g/ot 
tbe certifUxttion they needed to tratisferfhm beings 
prescbool teachers. I think tveie bad a reaJfygood response from 
the community as well. This has been obvious at levy time. (Paula 
Farmer) 
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Our itu^rated program evolved naturally. 

In the programs that Isupervise, these tbingsprobabfyevotved 
more by accident than by program design, frankfy, from just 
having some our Learning Disabilities teachers considered part 
teaching teamsfor the particular gmde levels, Andiheideaof 
having some of the kids, e^)ecialfyfor science and social studies, be 
in a particular classroom has developed out cfthe teaming that tue 
dofiaturdQy.OOenLeibrock) 



One mother ashed, so we did the best we could. 
• 

[One child'sJ mother Just ashed me tffd tabe her daughter and I 
said yes. Samantba 's cousins were in our first group cf children 
and were with us for three years. So then when they wanted 
preschool for her, they ashed us and we said sure. It didnt even 
occur to me to say no. Gris Henderson) 

It tvas a preschool thatjunetvas familiar with, andshedidni 
want anything to do tvitb segregated services. June was the kind of 
person wbojust assumed that Iris would tabe her. I was chair of the 
couTTty board ofMR/DD at that time. I toldjune that if they needed 
some help with her daughter, she should let us know and we would 
do something about it. his tuas trying to accommodatejune. She 
didn 't know there was any help available. She kept telling June that 
everything was okay. They could have used some more hdp. (Diane 
Gerst) 
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We$aid wedidnt[needanybe^. We did ibe best tve could. 
Sbedidn'ttaustvbyd>ewasaMfigus.Sbewa$awidow,an^ 
' wanted to do our Christian duty by ber and Samantba. We wanted 
to make things ea^Jbrber. But we could bat£ used It. Wereatty 
really could baue used be^. Realty, really, really. At that time, 
moneyfwouldbat/etfeJpedJ... We\^ always been pretty strongly 
staffed. We^^ahuays had three or four or somet^ 
a time, depending on bow many children we bad and what their 
needs were. I bad an extra teacher for Samantba a lot. Iwas 
always sure I bad an extra person there, depending on schedules. . . 
We hept ahead the schedule, but we were aluxtys sure that there 
tvas that little extra cushion therefor Samantba. Otherwise we 
would baue had three teachers here, but I would have the fourth 
one come in from 9:00 to 1:00, something libs that. That's what 
would have b^ped. (Iris Henderson) 

Wefound out they were Just children. 

Staff were aU a litik bit apprehensive because they umen't sure 
tb^ were tra ined to handle children with handicapping 
conditions. But once the program was undefway, "7 realty don't see 
any differences in these children. "I think ue bear the label 
"'handicap" and you think, "Well, my goodness^ What is this going 
to entail^" But I think that they found that these were Just children 
and yes, some them didni pick up things quite as quickly, and 
some of them may need a little bit extra he^ in doing some 
things but they're still children, and I think that after the Jirst week 
ortwocf thefirogram ibe apprehension was gone. B was like, X>b, 
these are the children tbQ^'re talking about.' (UbbyDiuoe) 

We were pushe J into integration, but it tvorbed out Jine. 

I remember the Jirst time I integrated a child. Iwas the director 
of a child care center, and I was starting our summer scbool<tge 
program. A parent on the board insisted that ber son uHth mental 
retardation be a part qf the group. Everybody told me that be urn a 
real bd)avior problem and I said, 1Q& mygqsb, nobody will uxtnt 
to enroll their kids in this doss or he's going to run off and esa^ 
and tve^ going to be liable for it." And yet, it was probably a gpod 
thing that she was on the board, because I was pushed, Ibadtodo 
it. I didn't have any choice about doing it and it worked out 
wonderfully. None oftbe things that I was afraid of happened. 
(Dorisfohanson) 
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I had to gendjr instruct 

My husband and I decided that our daughter sboidd leave the 
MR/DD program to attend the saim school and classrooms her 
sisters attended. WUh Otat decision came the realization that I 
wouldiu3t£ to play a much more active role in her education. Igot 
involved in things libe reminding someone Aat a wheelchair does 
not fare well in deepsnow. Qsi^ could we have shoveled sidewalls 
and some ramps for building access? Andrea needs a report of hem 
she is doing in school. could she bring home something on 
that line when other kids get their grade cards? Andrea needs to 
learn appropriate social behavior. Please, stop initiating hurling 
every time you see her. She has never had that habit before. Don't 
teach it to her now. Andrea needs time to independently interact 
with kids. Eks^ don t force an adult to be with her every minute 
she is on the playground. Andrea is just trying to be another one of 
the kids. E^se. call her by her name. She doesn't need to be 
reminded of her disability by being called the wheelchair kid" or 
'special.- (That's generally how the vjord "special" is interpreted 
wbenpeople use U in reference to AndreaJ... WbilelwiHadmUI 
was angry and hurt by some of the things that people assumed, said 
and did, I realised that it tvould do no good to spout off about it. 
Instead I always had to remind myself to try to gently instruct — to 
be a teacher, so others could learn. That was not always easy, but 
that approach was absolutely necessary — especially when tvecame 
to first grade. Many teachers on the staff tvere fearfid, a few 
downright hostile. We met quite a bit ofopposUion in the form of 
protests that Iknew an jssf^rmsslstaff might not have. Thereasonl 
say this is not to point afingerat anyone. It is to inform other 
parents that these are thir*gs that tve ran up against. They werenca 
serious enough arguments to keep us from going on. (Jane Schelicb) 
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In onierto create ore^fui the capacity of 
to tbetroim members, U is clear that a Jundatnenu^ 
to welcome people with disabilities ituooniinary, rich ne^^ 
rdationsbips. To achieve such a tvelcome, disability and those who cany 
it must be seen as less threatening and butdensome, ifnotinfactas 
unusual gifts to the broadersocial structure. People must see that 
disabittty does not have to be fixed or cuted,btaacc^*eda^ 
challenged. The indUHdual must be welcomed, c^bmted and listened to, 
challenged and supported in every environment to develop every talent 
that he or she potentially has.... His/her contributions mustbefttcilitated 
and used for the betterment of the wider group. 

Judith Snow, *The Role of DisabUity in Shaping Responsive Community," in 
Design for Accomolishment Tohn O'Brien, ed, 1990 



Integration: What does it meatt? 

Integration is a broad term which refen to the opportunities for the 
student with a disability to have access to, inclusion in, and participation 
in all activities of the total school environment. Fjfecttve integration 
means planning and providing maximal opportunities for interaction 
between... students [who do not have disabilities! and their peers who 
have disabilities. 

Biklen, Lehr, Seari and Taylor, 1987 

I think that full inclusion is the way to go for these youngsters. I think 
that integration programs that just get kids together because they're next 
door to each other in a building or grouping them together an hour a 
week or an hour and a half a week is not really the same thing. When 
children are enrolled in the same class, they get to know each other better, 
andfriendsbips are more apt to develop. (Dorisfobanson) 
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Th* process of designing 
involvM $*Ucling, 
absf ractiiHI, simplifyind, oni 
rtorranging a s«rio$ of monld 
ima90t^*Your dofigning 
oblliti«$ witi improvo if you 
cukiva(«tfiokobitof 
obsorving cnwI onalyzing your 
surroundings whil ks^ping in 
mind tho bosic oltmonls of 
dtsign.(BrownJ28) 




Some in^Hntant things to remember about young cbOdrem 



FuUindtision means no cMldis too severefydisabte^ 
integration. 

The other thing that impressed me was, they were asking us one night- 
what should be the criteria if we would tdbe a child [with a handia^. 
I^ple had aUitlndso/sug^stionsc/what should they be able to ^oM 
of it. The conversation was very sktiyidfy brought around to ihefaa that 
— they really got trough to me— if the child could g^ anything at all, 
even ifth^ couldn't move, f they would get a social ben^ firm being 
with other children atki being in a situation libe this, ifall they could get 
was eye response, then it zms a benefit to integrate. Oris Henderson) 

Positive outcomes for children — both those tvitb disabilities and those 
developing typicaJfy — €H:cur in integrated settittgs. 

The one advantage thatlhadn t thought of that three of the four 
Learning Disabilities teachets happened to mention, tuas that they were 
surprised at what their kids tvere able to do when they were in the regular 
classroom, and that's something I never dreamed of S3eing. (Ken 
Leibrock) 

• Chfldren are more willing to participate. 

Thisfatt we had parents to conferences.... The parents of the Preschod 
Plus students were very excited, they'd seen a change in their chUdren 
socially. The chiUrentuerernoretviUing to participate in group activities 
and u^erent as uHthdratvn in public, the parents feU, as they had been.... I 
would say, even from the time I started here, we've seen a change in the 
children being willing to Jurrip right in and participate in anything, 
instead ofholding back and saying, Tm not really a part of this, "or, Tto 
/ need to do this?'' They know they're welcome and readily come in and 
participate. (Alicia Cornell) 
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• Childrcn and adults more readily accept differences. 

I saw this program as a way to begin to ditninate some stereotypes 
that cbUdten may devekp as they get cider.... fftbey saw all kinds of 
children, and grew i4p with aU kinds cf children, later on Aey wouldn't 
have the uncon^brtableness that sometimes people have uben they are 
with people with disabilities, just because they "ve not been around them 
on a r^ular basis. I thought thm would help to eliminate that and make 
children see children tvith handicaps as Just other children. Maybe they 
might need some extra help or some extra equipment, but still there's a lot 
. that th^ have in common with them. (Ubl^ Dittoe) 

• Mutual learning takes place. 

IthinkpersonaUy... that the children in the afternoon [integrated 
dassJ learn more from one another than they do in the morning. That's 
what I pickup. Because they are different. And I pick up on those things 
because Fm black, andl'm 6 foot 3^ I pick up on these things. At first if 
anyone else timid come in, they'd see Collin and David. They'd say, 
'That's nice, David is tead)ing Collin something. " But I see that Collin is 
teaching David something, teaching David how to be patient, teaching 
David not to be so here and here and here, where Collin is just like, 
''Okay, III be here for a little while. " I see they're learning a lot more 
from each other than the other classes are. (Bertha Stigger) 

Parents of children with disabilities want tbeir children To have 
JHends, 

• Friendships have important outcomes. 

IPreschooU has proved to be a very good expertencefbr Edgar and a 
very good experience for us. Fm swe that he's makingfiiends there that 
he's going to have for a long time.... So maybe when he does get in 
kindergarten, 'There's Edgar I went to preschool with him. "Maybe it 
wonibesucha shock to him, or a shock to the system. He walks with a 
walker. It 's fun, go try it." Or maybe someone tvill take up for him u)ben 
someolderkids are making fitn of him. (Gene Gable) 
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Oulirmaking, iik« many 
revitalized American crafts, it 
proceeding in on innovative 
direction. What began as 
simple reproductions of 
octique quilts is now 
contemplated as on ort form, 
and more and more people 
are seeking to personolize 
quilts as an expression of 
contemporary life. (Gobes, 
11) 
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• Friendships develop outside the dassroom 

ItbifikwbcuyoumostbopetoiKXxm^isbisso^ 
0)6 child may by a)eeruiqftbe year be ifwUe^ 
b(Aisesorbeindtukdina(XibScoMgfoup. Besides tvbatgpes on inlbe 
dassroom, I think the social integration, the child being accepted outside 
theclassrcxmisujbat'simportam.Hdpe^ 
thistuillgrowupto be a little less Jearftd, because they have had 
somebody in their class or in their school. It vxmt be such a new thing to 
themasUuKtsJorus. (Sandy McCann) 

Integration means not just being present; it means having supports to 
participate and to form relationships. 

• Routines are impoitant 

What helped was integrating cbUdrenJon a regular basis. Whenever 
they come into my classroom they can look at what's going on and know 
what's expected of them.... we're doing a circle, I have a name for each 
child on fa square oJJ waUpaper,... That's their place, so they're already a 
partofus, because we're preparedfor them to come. I think that tvould 
make me feel more comfortable, instead of having to lookforaplace to 
sit, or who I am going to sit next to. And euen though that circle changes 
every day, your name never changes andyour square is always in the 
circle. (Alicia QmelO 

• Inclusion is impoitant in academic and extracunicular activities. 

Right now I'm asking all the Developmentally Handicap teachers to 
get information back to n^eaboutpercentageoftime the kids spend out of 
contact with kids [who don 't have bandicapsl and what percentage is in 
contact with other kids fui)o do have handicaps]... My guess is that as kids 
get older, they spend less contact tvith kids [who don t have handicaps/. 
And my feeling is that if they cant see a tvay to do this in academic 
classes, then we need to think creativefyaboutjinding ways to put kids in 
contact with kids [who don t have bandicapsl outside of the academic 
classes, more than what we have. We never really barred any kids Jrom 
an extra-curricular activity, but rd like to see tf we could create some 
things, (KenLeibrock) 
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• ftisimpoitantforchUdrentobewiththei^ 

Whatever tve plan far the children (ffHevor'slage, we inccnparae 
him the best we can. We don%put him with two- and three-year-olds.... 
When we do divide i4> far activities, ffwe are dividing according to age, 
be goes with bis own ag^groi^. (Iris Henderson) 

Strategies Related to Integration 

How can I "seJT other people on integration? 

• Promote the concept positively. 

The best thing was the way that LibbyDittoe convinced the 
community that [integration] was great. Instead of, we're going to 
have kids [with handicaps! in here,'' she said, have this gpportunitv 
to have some more kids in our pn^ram!" and soid it to them in that 
regard, that this was an opportunity! That their kids would get the 
opportunity to meet with some other kinds of kids. She promoted it as a 
positive tb ing, so that the kids could see it as a positive th ing. (Bev SidweU) 

• Confront fear and prejudice. 

There are stiU a lot ofpeopk who are not quite ready for ituegration. 
They still have a lot of prejudices. I think it's fear, mare than anything, 
fear of the unknown. 'Will I be able to really u)ork with that child^^Some 
people don't realize howprefudiced4bey are about some things, untilyou 
actually lay it out on the table. They think they're very liberal, untilyou 
actually confront them with the situation. You ask them and, Xib, it's 
fine!" But then if it's put right there for you to have to deal with, how 
would you feel^ As long as it's down the street, at somebody else's house, 
it i fine, but when it's right in your row, what are you going to do? How 
are you going to deal with it? (Pam Slater) 
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• Demonstrate strength of cx}nvictk)n. 

Honestly, there are people who dwiumnt to see iruegratim work 
TbcWs the only bad thing that I've seen. Idont a>ink that the influence of 
that/action has been significant. Si like I told oneperson, 'This train's 
leaving. You can be onit,oryou can tvatchU roll by. Ifyouivonthe 
tracks, you're going to get rolled over, because tve are going to do this." 
They got off the tracks/ .... A Quaber said thatyoucani let somebody else 
determine tvbatyou are going to do or be. Jia* have to determine what 
you are going to cto or be. So Ifyou believe something, then you gptvUb 
it, untU somebody comes along arui^ you and shows you that you 
might have been looking at it a little off center, so maybe you ought to 
look at it again. (Bev SidweM) 

• Support integration of families. 

I think the main stumbling block is not integrating the children, U's 
integrating the parents. We go on field tr^ to parks. We go to 
playgrounds. Wegotootherpreschools. We go to a variety of settings 
with ourpeers and children with handicaps. The purpose of doing this is 
to help the parents of the child wUh a disability see that their chUd can 
interact tvith kids who are typically developing and that the parents are 
anA.OJC. with U. It is to help them realize that they are integrating their 
kids when they go to the grocery store, tvben they go to the doctor's office. 
When they go anywhere, there's integration takingplace. (Penny 
Monroe) 

• Use regular gatherings to discuss the benefits of integration. 

J also talked about [integration! on parent night, which I have before 
school starts. All the parents are invited to come. This year I not only 
discussed bow pleased I was but how tveU U worked the first year. I had 
representatives firm Franklin County IMRT>E^ and two administrators 
speak this year, which was really nice, because the parents got to hear it 
from their perspeaive. It wasnt me saying this was a great idea. Rwas 
Franklin County saying. 'Your children arentthe only ones benefiting 
from our program. "(Unda Bright) 
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Change personnel if necessary. 



At one stie previously we bad pec^ that didn t buy into integration . 
Integration got lip-service. Children played together at recess and tbey met 
in tbe bdUtvay andattbe water fountain and when tbey were playing on 
tbe bikes in tbe gym and tbat was tbe extent of it, because we bad people 
that belieued that was tbe way it ought to be, that there's something about 
'ibose" people that — maybe it's contagious, I don t know — but they 
shouldn't be integrated. But tveriow have different personnel. Someof 
tbe leadership people that had ^2aL feeling don t have tbe infbtence that 
they had earlier. (Bev SidxveU) 

• Create a spirit of openness about inclusion. 

Sometimes in the meetings we have before tbe kids start. Just giving teachers a 
chance to voice their concerns and feelings is a big part of whether or not tbey 
include tbe child. (Sandy McCann) 

• Give everyone the information they need. 

I think it's a good point to have everyone trained who is going to have any 
contact with the child, not Just the one or two people in tbe room. Everyone 
needs to get comfortable and understand the disability. (Tom Masterson) 

• Be persistent 

Andrea 's kindergarten teacher {M survive ber first school year tvith 
inclusive education. SbedM live to tell about it. In fact, she said that she 
bad learned so much that year that she would do it all again. And guess 
what, she is doing it (^ain, tvith a new child in her classroom, just as two 
other kindergarten teachers in our system are this year. During that first 
year I learned a lot about being persistent. This whole concept was new, 
and somsbOi^ had to beep track of the 'hows*' and the needs. When 
things that should have been done did not get done, I felt that it wasdtte 
to a lack of atvareness. To some people, our little girl in kindergarten was 
an experiment. At times I felt like a mosquito that buzzed around those 
who were uninformed, being a nuisance, but Ihadtodoit . If I didn t do 
it, who wouU? (Jane Schelich) 
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What makes integration succes^fiilF 

• Staff support for classroom teachers is imperative. 

We have not embraced the mod^cfckHng a circ^ 
putting a child in the regular classroom without professional or 
pamprofessionalsupportfor that teacher. IdontseetbatworfHngintbis 
distriaJ often refer to it as a collaboration. The chUd is spending all or 
part of bis or her time in the regular classroom uHth the curriculum being 
adapted and support in there, probabfy someone working with that child 
or a smatt group of children, providifig support for the regular classroom 
teacher, (Jan Bridkley) 

• Take advantage of opportunities for naodeling . 

What we're doing is difficult to explain, because it's different for different 
students, and it's different in each program. As a generic explanation, I just 
see, it a; a new kind of approach to special education students which assumes 
that rrore normal behavior wiU eudve on the part of that student by immers- 
ing him tvith normalpeers, as opposed to wUh kids of special education cat- 
egoryJt'sheaiHty based on tnodeling theory. I think it has rnerit, butlackof 
resources and current rules restrict us. (Ken LeibrockJ 

• Typical experiences are important. 

One of the th ings that we work hard at is trying to use as little 
adaptive equipment that looks different arui trying as much as possible to 
adapt some things that already exist in the classroom. It's been our 
experience that they don tusea wheelchair much at all in the classroom, 
(Dorisjohanson) 

Jason's mother came to a county board ofMR/DD meeting and really 
reamed out the board for even suggesting that [her son ride to preschool 
on tbeMR/DD board bus that carries adults], that her son ^vas not going 
to ride on a bus that said ''county board'* on the side of it. The reason her 
son was comittg here IMS that she uxiTited her son to have as typical an 
experience as possible, and being on the bus with a bunch of adults going 
to workwasn't a typical experience for a child. (DiarieGers^ 

Sometimes teachers want to start the child with the disability after 
everyotie else. We usually recommend that the child with the disability 
start at the same time as the others. (Dorisjohanson) 
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CbOdren:Wboaretbey? 

The cfaildien we thought about when writing this guide are those between 
the ages of biith and eight, a period di the most dramatic devebpment during 
(xie's entire lifetime. During this period the child's physical and emotional 
environment and inheritance combine to d^ermine how and how well he or 
she receives, absorbs and uses information. This is the time wiien attitudes 
about self and others are forming; when children begin to sense where and 
how they fit into their surroundings. The focus is on children with different 
streng^is and weaknesses, differing abilities and challenges; children who 
concentrate and become absorbed by different things at different times; 
children with a variety of unique needs. 

All cbMren are indivichuds, yet all have tm4^ They all 

have strengths as well as needs. In some cases, stren^hs may be ^usive, 
but they can be found. All children have special needs some of the time. 
Are they disabled or do they simply have special needs during a crucial 
period in their lives? 

Penny Low Deiner (1983) Resources for Teaching Young Children with 
Special Needs. 

There are laws and rules which provide criteria by which children are 
assessed and become eligible for services. On a personal level, definitions of 
disability may change over time. As we work with and teach children, their 
skills increase. As we get to know the child and the family, we see the child 
more as a child than a child with a disability, and we come to see the original 
challenge, which seemed so enormous in the beginning, quite differently. 

There were skeptics out there. Tbeysaid, "You were able to be 
successful because you don't really have handicapped kids in there. " We 
bad kids with hearing impairmertts, kids with vision impairments, kids 
with behavior handicaps, kids with multiple handicaps, but those kids 
tveren *t really handicapped because they weren t physically handicapped. 
(BevSidweU) 
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Some important things to remember abota young cbUdren 

Children are more aUke than tbey are different 

rve found that it is realty important to remember that the children, at 
least the ones Fve worked with, redUydobave more in common tvith the 
children tbea^are typical than they do have difference. I think dU 
teachers should be specM educators in the sense that they are looking for 
uniqueness and the individuality of each child and trying to focus on 
what each chUd needs. I thinktbere'sredify no difference as to bow you 
deal wiO) children with disabilities. You take them where they are to 
where they can go. Sure, there are some children who need help at 
different points, but all people need help at different points in their life, 
cubby Dtttoe) 

One school I saw bad a chart on the wall where the children were 
charting likenesses and differences by color, hair, eyes, whether they were 
boys or girls, what they liked and didn 't like, and so on. (Doris 
fobanson) 

Children are Egocentric. 

Young chUdren believe that events happen becaiase of something they 
have done or said or thought They often feel responsible for things that have 
happened that have nothing to do with them. 

Preschoolers are by nature a challenge in themselves because they 
tettd to be egocentric. They tend to see the world to how it affects them. 
It doesn 't seem to be that they don 't notice somebody cant run as tvell as 
they can, or that they're not aware of this, it's only bow it does affect 
tbem?(UbbyDittoe) 

CbUdren thrive on optimism. 

Children benefit when adults around them think that things can be done to 
solve problems. When adults maintain an optimistic attitude, constructive 
solutions are usually possible. Children sense and appreciate cooperation and 
collaboration when parents and teachers woik together respectfully and 
thoughtfully and communicate regulariy. 

The teachers are constantly back and forth between the two rooms, 
and they are constantly with their plan book trying to figure out how best 
to do all this. (Pam Slater) 
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Cbiidrem who are labeled often carry ibe tabel/orl(fe. 

labels often create a sei^ftifflBing propbecy. 

I come in and I bear ti>e "county kids" are coming in and Fm 
thinking, Vhewbo? What am I supposed to d6?Wbat am I supposed to 
cdU them?'' That's bow a tot of people referred^ 
conjused. Thefirst thing you remember is that children are d)ildren and 
nomatterwhat, they're going at their own ^eed. (Bertha Stigger) 

When I do tour parents through in January and February, I always 
mahe a point of opening the door and saying, 'This is our Brown Bears 
class." They are the Brown Bears. They have a name just Kbe our classes 
all have names, the Teddy Bears, Kangaroos, and so on. They have 
names, and they are not TranMin County. " That he^. (Linda Bright) 

DevelopmentaUy appropriate: What does it mean? 

The concept qf developmental appropriateness bos two dimensions: 
age appropriateness and i ndiiidn a l appropriateness. 

Age appropriateness.... Knowledge of typical development of 
children within the age span served by the program provides a 
ftameworic fiom which teachers prepare the learning environment 
and plan appropriate experiences. 

Individual appropriateness. Each child is a unique person with an 
individual pattem and timing of growth, as well as individual 
personality, learning style, and family background. Both the 
curriculum and adults' interactions with children should be 
responsive to individual differences.... 

National Association for the Education of Young Children, 
DevelopmentaUy Appropriate Practice in Eariy Childhood Programs 
Servir^g Children From Birth Through Age 8, 1987 

[Trevor's teacher] Iris is the neutralizingfbrce. Whenever somebody 
said something totally ridiculous, if I objected to it, I wouldn't get away 
uHth it. But when they say sornething way out oflirte. Iris can say, "But 
other 4 and S-year-old kids dont do that. Why do you expea Trevor to do 
that?" (Diane Gerst) 
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[At Ae beginning} we got a lot things that tbey wanted bim to do. I 
tuastuoildngwitb these dbildreneuerydco^.l^^ 

who couUni do those things either.... At the chtmh 
Tfewr listening to music and th^ said be coukin'tskp 
tbest^ and my goodness, hetuasnteuen three yet. He was just two, 
and you know twoyearolds don t do things like that, tlbe first year] they 
would do things to him that would be suitable for a nine-yearold. Orts 
Henderson) 

SOMEIMPOItlV^lHINGSTO lUEMEAf^ 
AFPROPRIAIEFRACnCE 

Qtalldzed headlines are taken fromNAEYC Guidelines, Bredekamp, 
1987) 

A developmentaUy appropriate currtcutum for young children is 
planned to be appropriate for the age span of the children wttbin the 
group andis implemented with attention to the different needs, inter- 
ests and developmental levels of those individual children. 

• Each child is an individual. 

Each child is unique. Each one comes into this worid with a distinct 
personality, disposition, set of abilities, range of characteristics. Each is part of a 
unique femily with its own personality, disposition and set of expectations. All 
are members of many different communities, all of which exert some influence 
on the family and child 

The first thing you have to remember is that children are children 
and no matter what they're going to go their own ^)eed, and Just 
because Johnny doesn *t color today doesn t mean he's not going to color 
tomorrow. (BenbaStigger) 

• A child development approach allows us to take each child at his ex* 
her own level. 

I had my first nursery school when my son John was two, and that 
tvas 28 years ago. I bad children with disabilities then, but Jdidn 't think 
that you shouldn't. Children are children.... What really makes a 
difference in integration, really what it comes down to is having a child 
development approach. Even in my elementary teaching that I did, I 
taught in double-grade schools, where you take each child at their own 
level So you Just look at each cbUd and you aren't trying to keep 
everybody as a group. You dont see that as an obstacle if you're us^ to 
that. (IrisHeridersonJ 
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When [one cftbeteMbersJ Started it^ 
kids come in she said, "Well, li^e bad idds like this befb^^ 
Aattbeyu^ in special education. I just thought tb^ bad some behavior 
problems, or ih^ had some motor problems, or they bad some language 
problems." And Isaid, "Well, that's aU specif education tneans,^ 
need some remediation to help those areas. It's not all that terribly 
frigbtening."... Then Itbink her attitude am, 'Wety body should bat^e 
special education/ Everybody sbouki have their individual needs tnet! 
Euerybody should have what's developrnentaUy appropriate for tbem!'' 
CBevSidweU) 

• Learning takes place through play. 

Children learn most of what they learn through play, exploration and 
discovery, when they are given the environments, time, materials, opportunities, 
encouragement and appropriate supports. 

The first day [of preschool] Beth was working and so I was the first one 
to come home with Edgar. He was so excited, like, "I've got something to 
say.'' He can't talk. He was so happy, bisfists clenched up around bis 
bead, you know he was reaUy excited. Something bad happened today 
that be enjoyed, I stopped by a couple of times. You can just see that he's 
having a good time. We\^ learned some of the other kids' names, and if I 
say, THdyou see Chance today?" begets really excited and happy about 
it. rve taken Edgar to Easter Seals where we have FT, OT, and speech 
thert^. At that time be would hardly use bis walker, wouldn't do 
different things. Now he grabs his walker and runs down the ball with it, 
because he's seen other kids xvalk That's the only thing I can see to 
ep^init. The other kids are using his walker. The biggest gag they Ve got 
is that Edgar wiU be at the water table working and they'll take bis walker 
over to the other comer of the room with them. He's learned to take a 
cbair arid scoot it across tbefloor arid use it like a walker. WeH^eeven 
seen him hold onto the side of the door and almost take a first step. Those 
are things that lam sure are the result of the positive attitude of the kids 
running around all the time that have showed him, "Hey, it's time for me 
to do these things." (Gene Gable) 
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Myfmin80cUtvastotryandpresera,aswe(h a 
deiKk^mefttalfy^qjpn^ WbenlAitUit/adeuekpmenu^ 
appnjpriatepngmm, I mean notjbcuslng on the ABC's and the numbers 
andtbose kinds cf things. I think that cbiidrm can get the basic 
background understanding of aU those things by playing with blocks and 
incorporating U)ings into theirplay and having those things at^ilaUe 
that will facilitate later development, but children at this age just are not 
reacfyfiecessarily to bavepericilandpaper tests and those kinds of 
tbings....fi4St because a child may have an intellectual handicap, that 
doesn't mean that we start learning the ABC's earlier or that we water 
tbingsdown. (libbyDittoe) 

• Oiildren need choices. 

One thing that works well fin including children with severe 
intellectual disabilities! is choosing a program that has a developmental 
approach with a variety of activities to choose from: sand, water, easel, 
all kinds of materials that kids of different developmental levels can use in 
differeru ways but still can be tuorklng side by side. That allows them to 
participate with their age peers. The teacher has to have different 
cognitive e^ctations, not necessarily behavioral expectations, and 
different goals for what the child is going to achieve. (Dorisfobanson) 

• Children have limited experiences and information with which to 
understand the worid around theia 

Children supply answers to questions aixi form opinions usir^ the 
information they have. It is impoitant for them to have adults who understand 
this and who will try to see things from the child's perspective. 

• A consistent philosophy is the foundation of a developmentaUy 
appropriate progrant 

Ifeel very strongfy about the philosophy we have here. If someone bad 
come in here with an academic approach to preschool, it would have 
beenbard. I can see where that would have been a problem, if you bad 
conflicting philosophies. One thing that's been good about this situation 
is thati'vebad the power to be the direaorand the teacher at the same 
time.(UbbyDittoe) 
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The develc^mental appropriateness an eariy childhcx)d program is most 
apparent in the interactions b^een adults and children. Devdopmentally 
appropriate interactions are based on adults' knowledge and expectations of 
age-appropriate behavior in children balanced by adults' awareness of 
individual differences among children. 

• Children are dependent on adults. 

Children, because of this critical dependency, have a talent for being able to 
''read" adults in ways we have long since foigotten. TTiey pick up clues not 
only by the things adults say, but by the tone in which it is said; not <Hily by 
the things we do, but through the dues our bodies give when we do them; not 
only by the way they are treated but by watching how we treat other children, 
other families and one another. 

• Children are eager to please. 

Adults need to recognize this and be certain that the things we are asking of 
them are appropriate and respectful. We should be encouraging young children 
to do things that are consistent with what they need to be doing in the best 
interest of optimal development 

• Children thrive in a noncompetitive environment. 

TbeMontessori envitonmet A really could ideally be a model one for 
integrating, because tradiHoriaUy it luas designed for kids to move mthe^ 
own rate, to go as slow as you need to or as fast as tbey wanted to without 
interruptionsfrotn the teachers. A goodMontessori classroom has 
everything in it that your child needs, because the teachers have prepared 
that environment so that if she has a child who has a problem, there's 
something in that classroom that she can direct the child to and 
encourage them to do that's non-competitive. (Helen Moore) 

• Self-direction by children enhances learning. 

Children need to have the option to choose the direction they go in 
and to have the materials amilable to use. You have to be carejul as a 
preschool teacher not to overwhelm children tvith u^atyou think they 
should be doing. I think that's as truefor children with special needs as 
for other children. (libby Dittoe) 
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FlexiWlity on the part of adults allows chfldren to express their 
personal preferences. 

I tbink the bigg^ kind ofcbange is becoming Jlextble. ffyoufenot 
flexible to begin tvitb U's going to be more difficult to include Ae child in 
your doss, ffyouareflexible it's not going to be so bard because you see 
kids individually, and making change is normal. I always tbink of a 
little girl uHtb 4>tna bifida wbodidsoweSin the preschool, and the 
teacher uxis so qpen. The teacher and I worbed and tmrmnged the room 
and thought a lot about bow we could really make U good for this UtUe 
girl. The liukgid loved the housekeeping area more than anything else. 
When she went to kindergarten, the situation was different. The only way 
to enter the playhouse tvas through a small door. She couldniget in the 
door, it was too small. Also, the arrangements ofthe tables made it very 
hard for her to use the classroom exits in terms of fire drills, etc. The 
kindergarten teacher had been a teacherfor several years— she could 
not bring herself to change her room arrangement and the child never 
played in that househe^r^ area the entire year. She was totally 
excluded from U. We need to be open to new ideas and do some creative 
problem solving. (Dorisjohansori) 

To achieve individually appropriate programs for young children, early 
childhood teachers must woric in partnership with families and communicate 
regularly with children's parents. 

• Communicate the purpose of integration. 

I think, tvitb their daughter being in this program, that both she and 
her husband realize there are more important things at this age, like 
socialization. J just had a conference with the father and he uxis more 
concerned wUh how she is playing wUh the children. Does she get angry, 
or has she been really pid^ about things^ Ithink being in thisprogmm 
they are more concerned about how she is as a person right now, instead 
of saying she should be this academic genius right now. (Betty Luedtbe) 

I had at least one parent who feels like it would be good to have one 
moreyearof kindergarten. We've got to make some decisions. What is 
integmtion all about? And what's tbepuipQse of integration? What 
would be the purpose of having this child in an age-inappropriate 
building? (Cathy Moore?) 
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• Provide information about devebpnoentally appropriate progtams. 

WedidbaveomparefUfhmtbetegt^ 
concerned abcna the integrated eff^ 

was going to be suitedforber daughter. I think she bad an academic 
preschool more in mind andsoltalbed with berdboiawhat was 
deveU^imentdlfy appropriate and that tve reaOydidnt do academics. ^ 
we teamed those, thattvasnice, but we didnt target those things. We 
targeted concepts leading to those kinds of things, con^ring and what's 
the same and what's different, that kind of thing. She came in and 
observed. She spent a day with us and I think shefelt a lot better about it. 
(Betty Luedtke) 

Assessment of individual children's development and learning is essential 
for planning and implementing developmentally appropriate programs, but 
shcxild be used with caution to pievent discrimination against individuals and 
to ensure accuracy. Accurate testing can only be achieved with reliable, valid 
instruments, and such instruments developed for use with young children are 
extremely rare. In the absence of valid instmments, testing is not valuable. 
Therefore, assessment of young children should rely heavily on the results of 
observations of their development and descriptive data. 

• Utilize appropriate assessment strategies. 

Assessment should include information from a variety of sources, in a 
variety of settings, using a variety of strategies and instruments. 

The curricular base seems to be an issue. That's a philosophy that 
takes a long time to evolve, and it deals uHtb what's a developmentally 
appropriate practice. So we comesmackinto the forejkmt of special 
education practices and regular, t)pical early childhoodpractices.... 
They're now looking at things like how they assess kids and that whole 
assessment practice that seems to be so negative. Some people ask, 'Why 
are you doing this? It's not developmentally appropriate for a speech 
therapist to take the kid out of something he's enjoying and test and 
then come back and say there's something wrong. ''It's time to bring those 
two factors together so they can truly integrate within their classes. (Carol 
Quick) 
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I always giv« my Mixtion of 
fobrics a final f«st by holding 
the combination up to a mirror. 
This iittk trkk n#v«r fails to 
provide a fresh, objective look 
ot the total effect. (Mickey 
Haw]erinGobes,52) 



STRATEGIES RELATED TO working ivUb young children and DEVE 

Strategies related to tvorking with young children and develcpmentally approprt- 
atepracttce 

What uritt I say to other children when they ask about the child tvith the disabil- 
ity 

• Answer questions honestly, with as much information as children 
canpnxess. 

Children notice everything, including differences in one another, and we 
expea them to. That is basic to learning. Children also want people to tell 
them the tmth. They will be comfortable with atKi trust those who honor their 
wish for the tmth. The way to respectfully address their curiosity about 
differences is lo make questions ^e. Questions answered by a well prepared 
adult at a level children understand can go a long way toward reducing any 
apprehensions. Factual information about disability must always be 
accompanied by a positive interpretation of disability. 

// 's not that people don 't want to be friendly tvith people who are 
different from them. Its just that we're afraid of what we don 't know. Oris 
Henderson) 

I think the acceptance comes for children when the teacher accepts 
thechild. When the teacher accepts the child and responds to them and 
includes them in everything generally 3- 4'yearolds thatTve 
tvotked with will definitely include the child. They will do what the 
teacher models. (Sandy McCann) 

• Know the tmth about disability. 

It is important for teachers to be well prepared, to know the spedHcs about 
a child with a disability and to be confident about how to respond to questions 
which arise. A child's family can help prepare the teacher, as can the 
specialists who woik with the child and family. It is important to know how 
the family talks about the disability at home with the child. What words do 
they use? Can the child help answer some of the questions that the other kids 
in the programs will asW Can the teacher, once prepared, answer accurately, 
honestly and respectfully? 
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Jtememberone little boy tvUb cerebrcdpaJsywbo couid get akmg very 
wdl. HeJt4Stcoi4Unigetup(mbisfoetitukpetuier^ 
needed someone to bdppuUbim up. Tbefirst day the children sat in a 
circk and the teacher um introducing ei^cb^ 
something special about themselves. When she introduced Eric she said," 
And Eric bos cerebral palsy and be tiears these little shoe braces." Eric 
spobeupandsaid, "Yeah, and sometimes J may haue to ask you to be^ 
tne when J need to get ftp." ItwobHng the cbiU in the discus^ 
important. ( Dorisjohanson) 

WeY^seen a lot of children tuith asthma which can be deadly. We 
bad training this faU, because J felt my staff was taking the condition too 
ligbtty. You need to understand bow important it is to know the s^ns. 
Talk to the parent. Be sure to have them tell you everything about their 
child, because every kid is different. (PamSlater) 

If a child is going to be using some special equipment, we recommend 
pr^ring parents and children before the child starts, Webadonechild 
with spina bifida who used several pieces of adaptive equpment, and the 
teacher rnade sure she explained that to every parera as she tnade^ 
home visits before school started. Sometimes this is done in preschool 
meetings. Pve bad parents who get up and talk about their children. One 
even showed slides of ber little girl when she was little, and it was so 
positive that peoplefeUreallygood about the d)ild before Weije 
also used newsletters to write something, with the parent's be^, to let the 
other families know, although this is done less frequently. (Doris 
Jobanson) 

• Help children ask questions. 

Children notice everything. If they do not ask questions about something 
they think is unusual, it is probably because they sense it is not safe to ask. 
The last thing we want is for children to be apprehensive because of something 
they dont uixlerstand or to supply their own inconect answers to questions 
they dare not ask. The environment must be safe, so that children can ask 
questions and receive respectful answers, appropriate to each child's level of 
understanding. 

We made a big deal about Casey's bearing disability. We did some 
hearingtbings and talked about bearing aids. I check ber batteries every 
day and the kids are really curious. I let them hear tbefeedback.( Betty 
Luedtke) 
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• Use developmenlaUy appropriate strategies to help children 
understand disability. 

Play and stories can help children imderstand disability firom their own 
point of view. 

We have read them books. / bavs My Sister is Stxcial and Diane bos 
MyEmthPThtL^DofumSymdnmte. We bave read them to ti)e four- and 
ftue-year-dds, not the younger kids. Oris Henderson) 

Haw can I support positive relationships between cbUdren who have 
disabiUties and other children? 

• Give children good information. 

Children need to have the right information, ard it needs to be provided by 
the adults who know the child with the disabilities the best (Jamilies, teachers, 
etc.) and by those with whom children have a relationship. Consent, well 
prepared, assured adults will respea these needs children have. Providing the 
rigli information generally goes a long way toward reducing apprehensions, 
unkind or disrespectful comments or rejecting behaviors. 

The very first child with whom I worked 12 years ago was a five-year- 
oldbcywitb Down Syndrome, He severely delayed, bad Just learned 
to walk and 7was unstable on bis feet. We bad prepared tbe teachers and 
the kids btfone be was enrolled. Tbefirst day all the kids were watching 
this child, and be lost bis balance andfdl on top of another child. The 
child Jumped up out of his chair and ran across the room, terrified. The 
teacher Just kept cm modeling acceptance, talked to the kids and later 
they realfyjust worked tbeir way through. (DorisJohansorO 

• Provide children with positive examples. 

Adults can model ways to help. It is important to crfFer ways for children to 
be helpful without encouraging them all to be ^teachers" or to take away too 
much from their work txtM and play time. We should observe the children 
who are helping the child with the disability to see whether they are helping 
nK>re than is necessary. We can help children understand that diildren with 
disabilities are eager to do things for themsehres whenever they can. Many 
times children are overly solicitous or attentive to the child with the disability 
when they are apprehensive or have questions that havent been satisfactorily 
answered. We can offer informative, matter-of-fact statements or a simple 
question or two. Children can take tums helping. Many will develop 
friendships which will lead to natural and appropriate help for the friend who 
has a disability. 
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The trick is to beep the cbiklrentviA I 
think some qftbe kids in a classroom which bad integrated a child tvitb 
Dotim Syndrome kibeled her a baby because cfhe^ 
walks, and because she did not talk to them, (Dorisjobanson) 

The real advantage of having children of dijfereru ages and abilities is 
ibatU feels good to teach somebody something. So it's good for everybody. 
(Helen Moore) 

How can I keep a vulnerable child sqfe? 

• Plan for a safe environment. 

Children leam optimally when the environment is physically and 
emotionally safe. When it is physically and enMtionally safe in the room, 
children can use their energies for learning and developing friendships rather 
than for staying "on guard." Planning for the safety and security of all children 
requires planning and problem solving to overcome barriers. Good planning 
begins with an honest assessment of a child's vulnerabilities and the firm belief 
that all children belong, regardless of disability or other source of vulnerability. 

We work alongside the teacher, problem solving as we go, trying to 
figure out what's going to work and what isn t going to work. A little boy 
tvitb cerebral palsy has been enrolled in a day care class for a year Now 
he's Just transferring Jtom a walker to crutches. The teacher and I 
discussed safety. The chair he's been using that we loaned looks like its too 
low so next u)eek I have to take out a higher chair and checkit out and 
see if its going to fit. In one case we worked with a parent who was 
enrolling her child in a coop. She taught all the parents to lock and 
unlock her daughters braces and how to help her get up to a sitting 
position. That went pretty well. (Dorisfohanson ) 

• We can provide the support for children who need extra help. 

72?^ are akuays more options than we are already using. Most 
programs already provide some extra help for children in the projram. 
The family, administrators, colleagues, teachers in specialized settings all 
are possible sources ofideas. Is an aide necessary? Is there a student 
needing an internship, a high school senior needing service hours? Can 
the school hire an aide? Are there children who can help at different times 
during the day? 




Building up o celUction of 
(abrkt is not only fun, but is 
pcM^ of tho croativo procoss. 
Tho motorkils thomsolvot will 
sfimuloto you and tuggosi 
ways of working that migt 
not othtrwiso occur to you, 
(Brown J 5) 
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Haw cam I adapt tbe classroom to accomodate aU cbOdrenf 

• Plan for space and materials that can be used by all childiea 

Families, specialists, other experienced teachers, supervisors and others can 
help design a q;>ace that worics for all childrea Consider the materials, 
equipment and activities that all children gravitate toward and plan to use these 
in your curriculura Locate these near the children vAk> {cx cme reason or 
another are unable to get around so that children in the program will go to 
^ere the attractive materials are. Take advantage materials that children 
with differing abilities at different developmental levels can use in a \'ariety of 
ways. Clay, sand, water, papers of all kinds and glue, animals, blocks, 
computers, crayons and magic markers, easels with paint and laige baishes, a 
housekeeping comer, activity boxes for a hairdresser, mailman, hospital worker 
and many other items can be used in many different ways. 

Tbe secret is to have tbe fxxm set t4p so tbmatt these things bapp^ 
naturally, Nowtvebaveacon^puter,andcdmostaUtbekidsa^ 
interested in tbe computer. (Alicia ComeU) 

The occupational andpbysicaltbenipists came into ^ 
showuswhat this little girl's physical needs tvere, as toe talked about mays 
to make berpart of circle time. I also haje a child uHth a visual 
impairment and am learning techniques from tbe orientation and 
mobility person. His cubby is marised with a texture be recognizes, and I 
mahe sure his hook is always empty so he can baTig things up. Weput 
little k)ops on his coat to make it easier for him. (Terry Seiler) 

We're just tickled to death because he's doing very well, butlhaveto 
attribute a lot ofthat to tbe teachers that toe bad here. We took the time to 
charge our program. We took dotvn a lot of the things in the classroom, 
because we thought they uere overstimulating. We took down many of 
the things Aat hang from tbe ceiling, many of tbe things off the wall to 
help to get some of that away, hoping that would help tbe classroom 
environment. (Dana Lambacber) 

• Remember paitial paitidpatioa 

Every child can do a part of every activity, even if it is a very small part. 
Thoughtful use of adaptations and supports can increase the parts of an activity 
a child can do. 
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We took ti)esuggesti(m(^tbe Specialist in 
activities, holding bim in tbe chair, fyou asked him he tuould always say 
no,sotuewouldteUhim, now you wiUch this. And if he said no, ware 
goingtodoit. AndwepuBedhimoi^andnukiehimjustsUinacbair. 
He didn't participate in any crafts, he woiMnei^ have any sn^ He 
always had to sit in his own chair, one particular chair. If you put him 
anywhere else he would have a fit. But eventualfy he came around and 
started talking a little bit. Hefinalfy started coming to the table on his 
own. And towards tbe end, beforebeleft, be was picking up tbe scissors 
and making cuts. He didn^ do the prqfects,bt4t he tvas participating in 
someway. He also tried to snack and pour some water one dc^. Wewere 
thrilled. He Mined taMngtvitht4S.lt came to tbe poituvA^ere his tnom 
didn't have to bring him to the door and push him in any tnore. Hetvas 
getting out of the car and running in. We feU good about the progress we 
had made with him and tbe rapport that toe built up tvith tbe mom and 
with tbe child. (Dana lambacber) 

We have some specific things toe do tvith children tvith cognitive 
delays. We try to use tbe same materials and do tbe same activities U)at 
tbe rest oftbe class are doing. For instance, tve take a little bag with 
adaptive crayons, adaptive scissors or other adaptations. We use an 
adaptation planning sheet that parallels classroom activities and 
adaptations Jbr those. For instance if I know tbe teacher is going to read 
a stofy about a bear I run a copy oftbe sign for bear and stick it on tbe 
adaptation sheet. (Cathy Moore) 

How can I help children trumage a long day? 

Children in half<lay programs will behave differently from those in iuU-day 
programs or multiple programs. It is difficult for an aduk to manage a straight 
nine hours without a break. It is hard work to be paitd* a group all day every 
day or part of a number of groups. The adults in a child's life need to meet and 
determine how best to plan for a child in multiple settings relating to multiple 
adubs. 

Sometimes children who are here all day need a little more. I used tbe 
time out chair so seldom toben I taught in a part time preschool. S seems 
that tbe tirne out chair is ttsedrriostoftenfor children wbo are here aU 
day. (LaDonrta Hoffman) 

Idont think it is Just tbe children with disabilities who have difficulty 
tvith an aU day program. I think its all the kids. That's a long time. They 
are putting in longer days than we are! (Theresa Beckman) 
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ffacbiUmot^Jhm one setting to another to another, theyhaveto 
adapt to two sets of expectations. S's like hatHngtwoJobs and two sets cf 
coworben and two different offices. It's too much stress for some cbUdren 
and it heightens the problems for them. (Dorisfohanson) 

What do I do if I suspect tbt a cbUd enroUed in my program bos a 
problem? 

Becaxase children's development is so complex, it is sometimes hard to 
know whether a child's behavior represents a temporarjr lag, a real delay or a 
different way erf" doing things. It is important for the femily to participate in any 
and all discussions of a concern regarding a child Earfy childhood staff, 
including teachers, supervisors, principals, directors and specialists, can be 
helpful resources. It is best to describe what the child is or is not doing, rather 
than diagnosing. Labels are powerful and should be used with caution. 
Teacher and family can agree on the next steps, as partners in wishing to see 
the child learn to the best erf" his her ability. 

I think sometimes knowing when to refer a child to a therapeutic 
setting is important. You don i do children much justice by changing a 
minion different things and not seeking out some professional hep at 
times. (Sandy McCann) 
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Getting straiglrt information obotaiiK^ 
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Famlfy<entered: What does U mean? 

Tbepbilosopby offamify<entered care describes a coOaboroHve 
partnership between parents and professionals in the continual pursuit of 
being responsitJe to tbe strengths, needs, hopes, dreams, and aspirations of 
families with children with ^)ecial hedUh care needs. 

lany Edelman, Tlecognizing Family-Centered Care: A Group Exercise " 
Prefect Copernicus, 1990 



Some intportant things to remember about afamify<entered approach 

In earfy cbOdbood services 'coltaboration" means parent-professional 
partnerships as weUas collaboration among professionals. 

A paitnership approach means that professionals and the community share 
the family's vision of the child's futi: re and woric with the family to accomplish 
that future. In a family-centered program, parents have many opportunities for 
involvement and they have a freedom of choice in how they will be invdved. 
Program planning is coUaborative but families are considered the key team 
naembers. Communication is multi-directional. All parties gain from the 
relationship — especially the child. 

• The family is the center of the child's life. 

I think one area we can improve on is with our parent coiuacts, I 
think there's always room for improvement with that, because parents 
and family are the main part of the child's life. We're Just extras. I'm 
dhvays looking to be doing more in that area and be involving the family, 
I notice the schools are making a big effort with that now. lam constantly 
invited to come and attend all these meetings (for my own children] that I 
thought would be great, and I stiU don't come. (Betty Luedtbe) 

• The needs of families should be considered. 



TrodiHofiot potchwork 
pcrttMit consist of 
O^^tMtrkal thapM thof ort 
pr«cis«ly Mwn logtHiar to 
form a blodc. Thoto blocks 
ort fkon tot f 090! kor in a pro- 
plowiod way to moko on 
ovofoU potfom. (Brown, 35) 




I have grandchildren and I have tvorking children, and I figure, 
what good is a day care center if U doesn t meet the needs of parents? If I 
say, "Now these are my rules and you have to do this and this and this," if 
it doesn t meet their job needs, then I'm not helping them. So as much as 
we can we've always had that approach, to try to do whatever the parents 
need. Oris Henderson) 
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*TWt or« ttfiMM a quik*s a 
way of soyifi* WIcom*- a 
C|uik for a IMW Mig^tbor or a 
Mw brkb, or o now boby. 
Wo boon doin* that sort of 
thing oil our livos." (Anonymous 
quiltor in Mountoin Artisaa 
SI) 
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Patents can benefit ftom and cx)ntfibute to the total program. 

We want to mabe sure the patents know and are involved in every 
aspect, every single a^eac^a)eeducationalprocess. CPentty Monroe) 

Myjeding bos abiKO^ been d)at the tnotbersbouUuItttna^ 
best trainer because she knows bow she does U tvUb ber child. I always 
tbougbt it was pretty importatuJbrtbecbildtoknowtbatbistnoAer 
knew tbatsomebocfy else could take care ofbitn and beep bitn safe. In 
one case the tnotber stayed in ibe center Jbrseuerdl days until all staff 
were trained to care for the child. (DorisJobansotO 

Research substantiates the Importance ofparetU-pn^ram partner- 
ships. 

Family involvement in programs has been shown to: 

• improve the attitudes and performance of children in programs, 

• raise the academic achievement of scbool-i^ students, 

• improve parent understanding of programs and activities, 

• build program<ommunity relationships in an ongoing, problem- 
preventing way. 

Rich, 1987, p.l2 

In parerU'Stqff partnerships^ the goals, vahtes and interests of the 
family come first 

Being family-centered means that the child and the family are viewed as 
key decision-makers in collaboration about a child's program. Professionals 
and paraprofessionals who respect the family as the constant and most 
immediate context for the child do not see any decision that the family makes 
as a •'loss'* for the child they do not see their role in collaboration as •'against 
the parent" but rather •'in support of the family" on the child's behalf. Hiey 
recognize that in the long temi, the •^vinning" decisions for the child are the 
ones that are based on the family's values, wants and needs. The support that 
they offer to families is to assist Uiem in making well-informed dedstons. What 
professionals bring to collaborative decision-making is their interest in the child 
and their expertise based on their professicml background arxl experiences 
with the child. A •'win" on the part of professionals and paraprofessionals is 
when they are able to share their expertise with the family in a way which 
facilitates (not limits) the family's decision-making process. 
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Weuseafamity<entered(^proa^ Tbe patent is a primaty source 
itybrmoHonandapartic^tuin ti)e entire process. The patent knows ber 
child best. Our role is to facilitate a relationsbp between Oefamifyand 
tbecenter, not be part of a triangle. (DorisJobansotO 

Parent-program partnerships resttJt in ben^ifUsfor aU involved — 
especially the child attdtbe family. 

• Children make gains at home. 

Going to the bathroom is something else which he would never do 
before, but they [the teachers/ taught us how to turn him around where be 
could bold onto the tank, and to support himfiom the back, andnow 
when tve catch him, he goes in the commode, which is great — a savings 
of diapers and time. (Gene Gable) 

It's been very difficult all along to get the administration to 
understand that it's just as important to go to the meetings and talk with 
the parents as it is to sit in your therapy room tvitb the child, becausetbe 
cbikispet%dsniriety percent of their tirne with the parerits, andlonfysee 
them probably two percent of the time. It's kind of silly for me to try and 
do therapy that two percent of the time and try to cause a change to come 
about, when I cant meet with the parents and interaatvith the patents 
who spend ninety percent of the time. Yet your administration will say, 
"Well, you're a direa service provider and you need to provide direct 
service!" They don t always see or understand that meeting uHth the 
parent is part of that direct service that you are providing to the child. 
(Paula Farmer) 

• Children make gains at the program. 

They [teachers} never put him on the swing. I was there one day, and I 
was swinging him. He could do it, and they tvere really quite amazed that 
be could sit on a swing and swing/ (GeneGable) 



Pitc«d tops or« riioM Htot or« 
dtslgiwd and fomMd by 
{oining a colkcHon of many 
smolltr pi«c«t of fabrics^* In 
aN casot, iKo <bcoroti^ 
dtslgn ond iKo sfruchMw form 
on Mogral unit. Eoch port k 
dtponcltnt on tht otkor ond 
dtho rosuit of tht docoptivoly 
timpU plockig procost Is 
visually complex. CLaury, 76) 
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Hufdrcds of patchwork 
pottoms woro dovolopod, 
imhimkI, ond oxchongod Ihm 
noinos of somo of tho pattoms 
rtf itctod symbolically what! 
was socially or pobticolly 
moaningful to tho woman ot 
that timt: Jocob s ladder. 
World Without End, Whig 
Roso, Star of KothUhonv 
Othor pattoms rtprosontod in 
such imagos: Pinoappk, School 
Houso, Wild Gooso Chaso, 
Boar s Paw, log dbin. 
(brown, 34) 
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• Family members may be able to get things 
not 

WedcmistopuHtbtbeperscmwboanswerstbepb^ "Wbo'syour 
supervisor?WbodoIb(wetoudktogivemeadi^ 
fromyou. ItMm(meJhmtbeper5cmwbomabesdec^^ 
answer, I tvam a tvrltten letter Jnm That's nuide quite an impact, 
because tbery know you're going to go around tbem, tbeyiv not going to 
sbutyoudotvn. You bave to be very persistent, but it does get U}e Job 
done. (Gene Gable) 

Communtcatton is essentialin parent-stqffpartnerslHps. 

Parents and staff have a responsibility to the child to keep each other 
informed Too often communication is viewed as one-way — from staff iq 
parents. But family-centered programs recognize that the program's role is to 
support the fomily, rather than the other way around Therefore 
communication is twoway. Prcrfessionals find ways to dialogue with families 
and truly listen to what families have to say. 

It's very easy to Imow,'' as a professional, wbat'sbestjbrakid. 
However, slipping back into the mdber mode is important and talking to 
folks about, *7bisiswbatIseetvitbyourfdd.Wbatdoyouu)ant?" (Jan 
Betz) 

Communication is our biggest flaw, one of our problems. There are 
always problems, but partially because not everybody's here at the same 
time. Dealing uHtb different rooms and communicating tvitb the Ready, 
Set, Go parents and tbeMontessori parents can be challenging. We sent 
a newsletter home, and J don t think that tbeMontessori parents knew at 
the beginning that their kids tvere integrated into that program until we 
came up with that letter. (Helen Moore) 

I think one area we can improve on is with ourparetu contacts. I 
think there's ahvays room for improvement wtth that, because parents 
andfamilies are the main part of the chUd'sltfe. We're Just extras. Fm 
always looking to do more in that area and be invoked wtth the family. 
(Betty luedthe) 
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Programstqff nmst be sensitive topttremvabieSfperspecttves, 

UftilX 

We are working on sensitivity, because sometimes staffare very 
impatient tuitb parents. Tbeyfeel that parents sbouJdpst drop everything 
and do what they're ashed tbem to do, and [we wan^tbem to understand 
ti)at may not be a priority at that time. We do not know what other tilings 
are happening in tbatfamify.Just because we want tbem to work on fine 
motor sl^ or colors or whatever, we cant assume that th^dont care. 
(PamSlateO 

Strategies related to a famify<entered approach 

• TTiere is a need for more than lip-service. 

I think tbefamily-centered approach is something that has been given 
a lot of lip service, but not a whole lot of action occurredin it. Whatl'm 
seeing in my program is that there is more need for ways to get families 
more in^Kitved in the actual educational process itself and what's 
occurring. I think there's a great needfor some ways and sugge^ions far 
establishingfamify support groups forparents... Maybe early childhood in 
general, parents of earfy childhood idds, need support groups, too. The 
family is just so important at this age, and we see them such a short 
amount of time. I don 't know what the answers are there either, but it is 
an area that needs some focus. I know we do our home visits, tve do our 
WPprocess, but I stiM feel there needs to he moreparent involvement... It's 
hard, in that teachers aren 't trained to do that. CToni Custer) 

• Provide basic information about child development 

rm not sure that our procedures have changed very much, but our 
phikmpby probably has matured. The rationalefor our approach has 
grown into a better understanding or better appreciation for what the 
family is going through when they have a child [with multiple handicaps! 
at home. Wetv gone to greater lengths, I think, to be^tbem in ways 
other than education... Weifealu^ tried to get the family's input. We've 
always tried to take into account what tbey tvant their child to learn. 
Generally what tve find out is that they tvant us to tell them what is 
appropriate developmentally. One of the things that families have a bard 
time doing, for exan^le, is fieurine out what a two-vear-old should be 
doing. What is a good goal for a four-year-old to be working onF Tbey 
realty need our information in order to make their decisions. That's bow 
it becomes a real working team. We give tbem the basic information, and 
then we help tbem decide on the goals that are appropriate for their cbikt 
and their family. That's something that tve've always done, try to hep 
parents make reliable, good decistonsfor their child. (Paula Farmer) 
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"WhoT with r«arin' o f omiiy 
ond t«ndin* to o hom, ond al 
my chorts* thot quilt o 
long timo in Iho hamm. Tho 
story of my lifo is ptocod into 
it. Ail my joys ond oil my 
sorrows.* (Anonymous quiitor 
in AAountain Arfison, 1 5) 
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Sofiw woffMtiinadk polchwork 
for thtir doughlMi, using 
pirat from ovory drtn o 
dougltor Kad worn, bogUviing 
wHhthochristonfingrobo* A 
plain cotton potch might 
f ompororlly occupy tho contral 
position to bo roplocod lator 
by a pioco of whito satin from 
tbt daughtor s wodding gown. 
(Hochtbngor,62) 



• Home visits are benefidal* 

We included borne visits with children in the Preschool Plus prcgmm. 
Ifoundmyse^gaining a better understanding (ftho^ 
iHsitinguHtbtbeparents and learning about Aeir home lifis, butalso 
gaining a relationship uHth the parents themselves. I thought that waspst 
a real, real valuable pan oftheprcgram^far two reasons. One, ith^ped 
metounderstandthechildbetter.It'stoobadyoucan'tdoAattiM 
child that comes into your program. Secondly, I think it really 
encoun^ged the parents to become more invcA/ed and be more supportive 
of things that ufere going on and be more of their child's educator, so to 
speak (LibbyDittoe) 

The one thing he [mysonjdoesntget currently that hell get next year 
isbomevisits. My impression is that tbeyV do the things they're doing at 
school so the parent knows bow to reinforce that in the home setting also. 
Now as I understand it they don't have topixjvide that, but it's 
thm the s(i)ool district has opied to do right now because they do have the 
funding to do that. (Beth Gable) 

• Flexible scheduling can acconunodate the needs of the child and 
the family* 

In the other Preschool Plus units they stay all day. They have lunch 
there, they take naps there. That's a goal down the road. Ididni really 
feel that he could handle that this year. Tb^ were tvtUing to mabe that 
adjustment. It was like: What did we feel he could tolemte? They went 
with my feelings about it, rather than: You have to comefor three days a 
weekfrom9tm3' (Beth Gable) 

How can parents and program stqffkeep each other informed? 

• Written communication can help. 

We have newsletters. Wesendnotes. I send out letters to the parents, 
for instance, when we have stafftng conferences. I send an invitation to 
the parents by maU and also call to see tf they becoming, toseetfthey 
need a way to get there or baby-sitting and to encounfgetbetn to come. 
Wei^ had pretty good participation this year. (Pam Slater) 
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The fim year we did tbislintegroM, I sent out a tetter </ 
ep^natlan. Looking back (m my letter, Ig^essUt^ 
or directive AanU was a letter c/e^nation. Iwasalittletooffing-bo. 
rd0nt get any parent response. Igue^tbey assumed, well,sbe*s not 
going to listen to any negatit/e responses on this. I could'ue written the 
letter a miedifferenify. (UndaBrigbt) 

• Daily dialogue notebooks provide a good vehicle for 
communicatioa 

We have a notebook that we turite in duHng each doss to interna 
u4tb the parents. We^^tised the notebook eu^ since we started the bus 
transportation fand lost direct contact witbparentsl. We make it a policy 
to write in tbem every day. They're very important, especially as far as 
communication is concerned. Alotofour children say orify a few words, 
but they uxmt to tell you about things ihat happened. Wewritetvbat 
happened at schocd, so that tbeparents have an idea when the children 
come home what they^ done at school. And ihen the parents let us 
know things that hc^ppened at home, like what they got for Christmas, if 
they u^eru to the zoo, or iftheirgrandrna died, things like that. It's 
ut^ortunateyou cant see the parent everyday, so you do the next best 
thing. (Paula Farmer) 

• Partnerships between parents and program staff begin at registration. 

This year I feel I did a better job when they came in to register. I made 
sure that there was a dear approach. I gave them some examples of what 
we were doing that week and addressed some of their concerns. 
QxiDonrui Hoffman) 

• Informal conversations are very important 

You can talk to parents that pick their children up. ^something has 
happened throughout the day, you can tell tbem directly. (Theresa 
Beckman) 



-«wh*n you ww toQtlW a 
polchwork block you olways 
budd t up groduolly from 
small boginnlfigs, ond by 
laying H oue In fhls way it 
bocomos ckar whkh socf lom 
havo to bo town togothor 
firsl.(Slaub*Wack»mill«. 17) 



k is somotimos diff kutt for 
ortlst ond croftsmon who 
havo boon usod to working 
vory frooly with cloth to 
adapt to tho rathor todious 
procoss of making, moasuring 
and cuHing hundrods of littio 
piocos of cloth. Do not bo put 
off, howovon you will soon 
dovof op a rhythm for working 
that Is soothing and 
ploasurablo. (Brown, 42) 
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Ikaf quilt 'took m* mort than 
iwtnty y*art, ntcrly twenty 
fW, I r«€kon^ Jn tlw •vvnings 
ofttff supp«r wh«n th« chiicir«fi 
w«r« all put tp b^d. My 
whok life ii In that quilt^thpy 
Qf all In that quilt, my hop«s 
and hem, my {oys and 
sorrewt, my lovM and hat«s. i 
tr«fflble f om«timM whMi I 
r»mcmb«r what that quilt 
knows about mt (Anonymous 
quiltorinkkU,270) 
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Onemomsumedtoslowfyqpenuptous,andlraaedtoberone^ 
one. She was new to town, andrmfairfy new mys^. I sensed that she 
badnogiryHendstotalkto,sbebadnobo(fyelsetottimto,soIux>uki 
talk to ber and say. 1 know bow bard this must bepr you, being in a 
strat'ige town, not knotving wbicb way you're going, north, south, east or 
tvest. "I related my feelings ofjeeiing lost in that kind of a sense, too. I 
think that kind of made her feel calm. And U was just constant 
reassuring to the mom that we were here for her, ifshe ever wanted to talk 
to anybody. I constantly said that to her, too. I said 1 know how you 
must feel. This is your little boy, and you want what's best for him, and 
U's the hardest thing in the uxnld to send him off to a strange place. 'I 
rOated on a mom instina, when I sent my youngest to kindergarten, bow 
my heart broke, and she related to that. (Mary GaUo) 

• Trust between patents and program staff may grow slowly. 

Rstdizing more about parents helped me a lot. You have to take it 
slowly and not overwhelm them with negatives, but point out the positives 
first and get cooperation before you bombard them wtU) problems that 
you're having. Some are reaefy to accept what you have to say, some are 
not. In each case we have alwco>s said 'Webaveancpendoor, andtf 
you Just want to talk about things, we can Just talk. "SomeHmes that's 
verybelpjul. We try not to have three teachers gang taenia parent, 
before ive each have a conference with the parent. We have Just little 
brief talks out in the hallway to pr^re them, so that ujiben we do have 
the conference, it isn't, "M of a sudden aU of these people are telling me 
these things, and I didnt know about tbem or understand them." Wetry 
to prepare tbem slowly. It seems to be working better than to Just say, 
"Now, this is what we're going to do, or this is what you need to do, you 
have a problem." Nobody wants to bear that. But ifyou work with them 
to get tbem to say, "Yes, I have a problem, "then I think it's more helpful. 

m 

• It helps to reduce professional jaigon. 

The meetings we hold are family-oriented. A lot of Aeprgon is gone. 
The goals have changed. For example, in speech therapy the goal might 
have been in the past that a child would learn bow to say twenty veriK 
and twenty nouns, or something like that. Now we talk about words that 
name objects or show actions. (Paula Farmer) 
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• Piogram Staff can support family advocacy^ 

The teacher fxm the SERRCwas instrumented ingetHng a woman 
from a company Jbr communication devices to come. She evaltuued 
Edgar and showed m the different prochtctsa)at she bad. Wejbundone 
that was realty appropriate, m only that, but U's nice if you can try U 
out. Right now I have this deiHce on loan Jtbesaleswormin's/perso^ 
piece of equipment. Fue bad Ujbr three orjbur weeks now. JnfactwbenI 
took it ttf) to Easter Seals and I told the speech therapist at Easter S 
had it, she said, How'd you get your bands on tbatn said, "It's all who 
you know and bow you go about things " (Beth Gable) 

I think that what we're doing now is maintaining a good support 
systemforfamilies. We're belpingfamilies transition into mainstream 
education when it's appropriate arid to be a good wice for their children. 
That's very important. WbenfamUiesareverymuchapartoftbelFSP 
process, a part of their ^ch, physical therapy, occupational therapy and 
an active team member in making the choicesfor their children, I think 
their choices are more realisticfor their children. CPaula Farmer) 
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CottaboraHon: What do we mean? 

CoBabomtion is a process through which parties who see d^erent 
aspects (faprcMemoin constructive^ 

search far solutions that go beyond their own limited vision cfwbat is 



possible. Collaboration is based on the simple adage that 'Iwoh^^ 
better than one" and that one by itsdf is simply not good enough/ (Gray, 
1989,p 5) 

Some important things to remember about collaboration 

• Why collaborate? 

Collaboration is critical to developing and implementing quality integrated 
programs. 

• Collaboration builds relationships. 

Lastyearwe Igeneml and special educators! tried to meet once a 
mortth on Wednesday after school. We tvere still getting to know each 
other... O/er the summer u^tnet a lunches to beep in touch, arid they 
came to all of our planning sessions in the summertime to know about 
our long mnge planning. We've done social things together, also. (Idnda 



The thing that is Just beginning to be very comfortable for the staff is 
the relationship with the school professionals, the school teachers. Our 
staff teruls to not think of themselves as teachers and as very professions 
people. The Early Trituration TYainingProjea training allowed them to 
get to know other teachers in the schod system and realize that they don Y 
know everyth ing either, just like we don t know everything. So while T 
think that was absent in the past, I think that relationship is beginning to 
grow. It's at the very bottom level ofthe trust cycle and ive're^tting there, 
but it's very slow. (Jan Betz) 

• Collaboration allows for the sharing of expertise, resources, atKi 



Franklin County IMR/DD] has dorie several things for us rnoney-wise. 
Tbey have sometimes purchased things. Right now tbey are helping us 
with the playground. (Linda Bright) 



Bright) 



funding. 





WiMn rt» tpp of your quik is 
compkfod and morkod for 
quihing, iho tiiroo layors (top, 
botting and bocking) must bo 
foslonodddtogothorin 
proporation for quilting. 
(Gobos,23) 
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Tbem have been cases where said [to fbe Speeds Tteaify 
watutoacconyalisbtbisuMtbecbU^^ Do you have any ideas about 
bowwecandoAa^ThisiswbatlseeasAecbild'sneed. Doyoutbink 
rm on target about wbatrm doing, or do you tbinklneed to change 
something? What do you tbinktbiscbiid does best?^ We do have those 
opportunities to talk She brings books or things that she thinks might be 
helpM (HbbyDittoe) 

• G>llaboiation is critical to ensure a smooth transitioa 

Piogtamming decisions must be made in li^ inf(xmation about the 
child, the needs of families, and programniing he or she has received toensure 
a smooth transitioa Transition teaming can be initiated by the family, by the 
program which the child is entering, or the program whidx the child is leavipg. 

We have a meeting in two weeks on how exactly we're going to 
transition. That is a non<at€gorical kindergarten dass. Once you get to 
first grade, you're talking categories. So u)e have to make a decision about 
which category of disability a studerWi going to go into, and which 
building, and bow much inclusion is going to take place. (Cathy Moore) 

We're planning integration meetings with each school system that 
each child is going to enter. Wefeed into seim different public schools 
through our program, so tve're setting up teaming meetings. Their school 
will come in and observe the child this spring. We can talk to the 
kindergarten teacher who will be receiving that child and let them know 
some of the things they need to tmtch out /or or be aware of when that 
child enters school... in thefatt. Idon't know bow it is in every school, but 
in our county testing can take a great deal of time before it gets corripleted 
and the child actualfygets placed into the program. By doing some 
teaming with our public schools, hopefiiUy tve're trying to get that process 
occurring before the child bits the steps the first day, plus the school 's 
readyfor the child. (ToniCuster) 
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• Cc^boiatton enables communities to devebpco^ 
services. 

Public Law 99-i57, tbeEducatUmoftbemndicappedAct 
Amendments 1986, ncnv the Individuals uHtbOsabUUiesBit^^ 
AaCPJL 102-119), mandated sewices to children uHtb disabilities fiom 
the age qf3 by scbod year 1991-92. R also created a voluntary program 
Jbr infants and toddlers (birth through age two) with developmental 
delays or ''at risk'' ofbecomingdevelopmentalfy delayed. In implementing 
this act, Ohio hasputinplace a number of coUabomtive structures, 
including the Early huewention Interagency Coordinating Council at the 
state level and an earfy intervention county collaborative group in each 
county. For more infyrmation, contact the earty intervention 
collaborative group in your county. Contact information is available 
from the Early Intervention Bureau of the Ohio Department of Health. 

I would libe to belong to some ktndofrietwort here of other centers 
like OSU, which does integration, the Joint Vocational Schod, different 
centers, and Head Start, and get together with them regularly and talk 
about what they're doing. Tbey must have some of the same problems we 
have. (Helen Moore) 

rm involved in a group catted "Westerville Schools, Agencies^ and 
Businesses Working Together for Kids. " That's the title, isnithat 
wonderful? We've aU gathered together and our goal is to come up with a 
booklet that lists att of our resources, so if we have somebody that has a 
problem we can Just/lip open our little manual and say, "Herearesome 
places that you might go to in Westewitte to help you out. (Unda Bright) 



Who collaborates? 

• People who collaborate bring diverse perspectives. 

Chlldi»i - with and without disabilities, representing diverse 
developmental levels, cuttuial and economic backgrounds, family 
structures, strengths and limitations, interests, cultures and values. 

Adulls - from families of children with and without disabilities (e.g., 
parents, grandparents, adult siblings, guardians, and extended fiaimity 
members); professionals and paraprofessionals from various roles 
(e.g., teacher, caretaker, bus driver, nurse, therapists, psychologists) 



Thft qiMsl for compcMiloiishlp, 
gotsip, oni rii« lontly tiiinoi 
rirat soft MMd rit* thv^gW for 
survivoi oodod in tH» quiking 
partkt tKol diuminQfod Iho 
long, gray wMor days. Tho 
Hirto loyors of color, stuffing, 
ond bodcing wm pirflnlo tho 
franfeOMvOnd Hio womon 
gotkofod oround it to quilt 
togtthor and do f or oodi 
othor. (AAountain Artitons, 1 5) 
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PtoAMT woiMii of tht^orly 
to mid-tOftti— nih coohiry 
cfAfd o lorg* port cf Amk 
tocid \Wt «rouf«ol qUl* 
moking odivttes^ Each 
womon would sit at homo 
alont, pkKing logothtr 
diKordMl potcUt of fabric 
In proparatioA for tho day 
vAmn this patchwork top 
wouUbobattod(paddodl 
backod, ond quiltod on tho 
community quiking framos. 
Ihtso Mrly artisans almost 
always compktod thoir work 
togothor bocaus*. In most 
casos, only on* quilting framo 
was availabU for tho onlir* 
ffvgion. (Httchlingor, 2 1 ) 
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Systems - including prescbools, day cauc seivioes, mental heakh 
agencies, schools, Depaitment of Human Servioes, beakh caie 
providers, Head Stait, businesses, libraiies, political oiganizations, 
utility companies, voluntary associations, aiid other agencies, 
program funders, assodaticxis, advocacy groups, and other 
organizations. In interageiKycolhboration (collaboration between 
systems), it is important to remetxiber that it is the people >ndtfala 
the systems, not the institutions, "vviio coHaborale* 

In quality ituegrated programs Ae team includes cbUdten andaS of 
tbe adults representing aU systems who 

cbUd's program. Diversity in perspectives in the coUaborattveprocess 
enable bey team players to go beyond their oum limited visions of what is 
possible. In famifycentered environments tbebeystabebolders in the 
' coUabomtive team process are children and their families. In a family- 
centered program decisions about a child are ultimately the family's, and 
meeHng the family's and child's needs is respected as the primaryfunction 
of the collaborative team proc^. Program staff who have earned a 
family's trust and share the family's vision for the child's future have 
much to contribute to decisions and often influence those decisions. 

• Collaborative teams vary in composition. 

There's two regular preschool teachers and there's two different 
teaching assistants. One comes Mondcty-Wednesday-Biday, and one 
comes TUesday-Tbursday. WebaveastudentfinaDevelopmentally 
HandicapprogramI who comes asparti^hertrainitigatidbelpsMonday 
through Thursday, and she's been tvonderfid. That's been another nice 
aspect. Webavea ^)eecb therapist, theOVPT, mysOfandmy 
paraprofessional assistant. We have volunteers firm St. Leonard's Center 
which is a senior citizenifadlity, so tue also have senior citizens come in 
and spend time with the children. We have a wide variety of personnel 
and volunteers involved. (Terry Seller) 

In the mornings we've got tbe three typical classroom teachers. Ihave 
two paraprofessional aides in the morning. The other staff is involved 
when the students go to special classes. We have the music movement 
teacher. We have the art teacher. The students go to them once a week... 
In the afternoon, then, we have tbe physical therapist and the 
occupational therapist at varying times of tbe week, and tbe speech 
therapist. I have an IPN with the child fwboUj medically ftt^gile. She's 
xvith her all tbe time. Tbe child also has a tutor for a half an hour 
through that afternoon time. (Cathy Mcore) 
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Strategies related to collaboration 
What does coBaboration look like? 

• People who coUabotate develop Interdependence. 

Fc»r the colkborative team to be successful, members 
develop solutions that none could have developed independently. 

Tiey bad an aide assigned, but it was burning ber out to spend tbe 
uMe morning uHtbtbecbild. Hetvassodiffictdttomanage, Sotbe staff 
att met to problem-sob^ and agreed tbattbeytvouUs^ Each 
one took a turn ditring a tirne period oftbe day tbattb^tvere totally 
responsible for bim. The teacher, ibe assistant teacber, and tbe aide, a 
couple times ei^tbeparerit counselor came in and assisted,,,. The 
motber came a little early eacb day, when the children tvere eating 
lunch, and tvas there to be supportive of him and to provide an extra pair 
qfbands at lunch time. (Dorisfobanson) 

• People who collaborate respea and value diversity. 

All collaborative team members have different purposes in their 
participation on the team. They also bring different resources and skUls 
to the coUabomtive team process. These differences are bey to developing 
creative sdutionsfor integrated settings. Team members must show 
respea for these differences and deal constructively with them. 

We watch the students so much that we really are in tune with what 
they are doing, and tvego back and forth on information. That really 
bdps. Bm they [special educators! corne observing a different way than 
we do, because of their background and training. Tbey are able to see 
things that we dont see. Within only five minutes the Occupational 
Therapist tvas saying 'Tie can't trarisferfrom right to left and left to 
right. ''As soon as I watched, I could see what she was telling me, butrm 
not trained to do that. (Unda Bright) 



ort UMcl in corawdoin with th* 

sprak of *t(w Mwlwklv* 
*morking out/ ond putting 
ln.*.^Tht f inisliKl quilt top« 
noatly soomcd togttiior ond 
prossod, is lay«rtd with tho 
botting ond backing to moko 
a kugo f obric *tondwich/ 
whkh istkMi stitckod togotW 
with tiny quilting stitchtt. Tht 
ortot to bo quiltod with 
dtsigns ntutt bo 'morkod out* 
lightly on tho surgcKO for 
occurocy in stitching tho 
otoboroto dosign.^lf a fromo is 
to bo usod whMi quilting, 
thtpioco must bo *put in* 
nootly ond corof ully, so that 
all odgos aro straight. (Nolson 
&HouckJ93) 
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k is CI good idoo to s«t aski* 
a whok day for Am act uqI 
layoring of your quih, ond 
shoring f ho f otk with o 
f riond is ovon boHor • (Gobos, 
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• People who collaborate share lesponslbilhy for and ownership 
ofdcdsk>ns> 

The Individuals with Disabilities Education Aa QDEA) mandates that 
programming for a young child with disabilities be daeraiined through joint 
decision making. The coUabcxative team process enables these decisions to be 
[nade by all of the key team members who are invested or involved irv the 
±ild's prqgrara joint ownership <^ decisions allows for a better urKl^ij(starKiirig 
Df issues, and therefore results in decisions that address more of the team 
[nembers' <x)ncems. This sometinies means that decisions that could previously 
3e made by one individual or program must now involve others. Sometimes 
hanging to a collaborative approach to decision-making can be a difficult and 
lightening transitioa 

The bard thing for me is worfdtigwUb another system I'mstiBnot 
tisedtothat . I go kicking and screaming aU the tuay. Idontknowbowl 
could have been prepared for it. That's been a bard onefor me, to work 
with another system, to have these strange public school right way of doing 
things attitudes to deal uHtb. tm not used to it. Dealing with the 
differences is tough. They have different bosses, differed ritJes, different 
certification requirements, different meetings to attend. It's amazing. 
(HelenMoore) 

Itvould like to be involved on the lEPs, and from what I teamed during 
the Early Integration Training anybody that's involved in a majorpartof 
that child's life needs to participate and give insight as to what tb^see the 
child accomplishing, especially since that child will be in my classroom. I 
want to be able to do something for that child in my classroom. Even 
though Fm not responsiblefor the lEP, I want to help. I'm sure everybody's 
time Is realty tight, but whm you're talking about a child'sfuture, I think 
u^aU need to be involved. (Alicia ComelO 

My assistant is a paraprofessional. This is our third year together and 
she's very capable and very uxmderful with the children. And so we do a 
lot of talking before and after school, and we have different meetings...We 
stay in close touch about how we're interacting with the kids, the things 
u^e'reseeing wUh the kids when we're nottvith those particular children, 
and so we are very close in perspective arid close in what we see happening 
with the children. (Terry Seller) 
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What does cottabaratkm require? 

• Collaboration requires communicatioa 

IftuetMm to stay in mne, we must sit and talk together. (Marde 
Osborne) 

I think the more stafftbat get involved, the bigger the team, the more 
problems you're going to have, espedalfy if you're not meeting on a 
regularbasis. We've been able to stiU keep it together because it's a matter 
of four of us, and I can get to those teachers pretty v)eU. We're dU in this 
together, and we're all trying tofield the problems and questions and 
answers together. (Cathy Moore) 

• Collaboration requires time and planning. 

Throu^ collaboration team members develop new and different 
relationships with each other, which afFea how issues will be discussed and 
resolved in the future. Staff need adequate time for plarming and getting to 
know each other. This requires investment of resources and effort, such as 
hir:jg substitutes, meeting in the evening, or having a staff day at certain times 
during the month. 

Team meetings tvere really hard, because Bertha was workingjhm 
seven in the morning untiljive at night without a break. So J run into the 
kindergarten room and we talk about what we're going to do that day or 
the next day. Asfar as talking about the kids, we've just recendy started 
beeping an anecdotal record on each child each day, so at the end of the 
day we regroup and say, ^Dkay, did you notice anything really 
significant about any one particular child in any area?" Right now we're 
pst doing it uHtb my nine kids. I think it's something that would be really 
valuable to have for the whole classroom, but with that many kids it's 
pretty hard to do, seeing as how we're having a bard time Just making 
sure we do itfor our nine. (Betty Luedtke) 

This year my hours have changed to the preschool hours, so that my 
time starts at eight o'clock, but my children dont arrive until nine 
o'clock. We have the hour in the morning, during which time we do a lot 
of communicating. Then J have a half-day Friday tvithout students. 
Since the three-year-olds come Monday through Thursday, that gives 
Friday morning free, during which time we can do planning, 
coordinating the OT/PT and speech person. We have a team meeting 
approximately every other week, although we are in touch regularly ^ 
throughout the week, as well. (Terry Seller) 
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A finUKcd quilt whkh has no 
imperfections, artistically or 
f •chnicolly, is eno which wos 
•rected within the quilter s 
comfort zone. No significant 
Warning will occur when w# 
stay within this safe placo. 
(JoMi Wolf ron quotod In 
fiittmon,120) 
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Tbedistriabmtunvathwedu^ 
meetings. The tbteeteacben that Iux>rkwUb, the regular teachers and 
mysdf, are aOowedsubstittitesJbrhalfa day per month, tubere we can 
Jtistget together and talk about incbtskm i^tdes. In addition to Aat, the 
ttiK) Young Fit^tead)ers and I meet et/ety Thursday ajt^^ The 
special education staffmeets about orw day after school a tno^ 
brings us together. The regular kindergarten teacher and Iget together at 
least onceperti^k depending on our schedules. (CaAyMoore) 

We hat/e made a concession district-wide, Aatwhenihereis 
integration goin^ on, the special edtication teacher and the regular 
classroom teachers tvill have half a day a month in additional planning 
time. Tpato/courseccas some money in terms o/substitutes. Iwasat 
that building last ueek We had three regular classroom teachers and a 
special education teacher, and in faa we gave them a fidi day. We had 
subs for four people for that day to provide some planning time. Qan 
BricMey) 

• Collaboration requires coordination by all team members. 

When the Preschool Plus teacher comes into my classroom, we discuss 
it beforehand. Our goal is to be organized, flhe children! definitely 
notice when you're not organized. (Alicia Cornell) 

My daughter is in the second grade at Granville, She was in the 
classroom they caU team teaching although Idon^ think it was team 
teaching. It was second grade combined tviththefirst grade classroom. I 
didn't know quite what to think of this. IJustivanted to make sure that 
Meagan tvas challenged. This is a pilot program, a split dass, but yet each 
class timtwerity-two or maybe tweri^four and two teachers. RtvasaU 
new to everybody. I just wanted to know how this classroom itm^ 
operate and what O^e intention tvas....The coordination here has just got 
tobesosmootb. There's a couple other classrooms in the elementary 
school who are still participatitig. These are teachers who have been in 
the same classroom, who work well with the othe'/ teacher. They're 
blending very wdl. You have to, and you have to get along and have the 
same train of thought and just pick up right where the other one's leaving 
off. (DebHusk) 
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• Golhborationrequirestheestablishmentc^ commongoals. 

Instead of focusing on their individual agendas, collaborative paitnerships 
establish common goals. In order to address problems that lie beyond any 
single agency's exclusive priorities, but which concern them all, partners agree 
to pool resources, jointly plan, implement, and evaluate new services and 
procedures, and delegate individual responsibility for the outcomes of their 
joint efforts. 

What it Takes: Stnu:turingInteragencyPartnersbipsto Connect 
Children andFamUies with ComprebensiveSenHces, 1991, p. 16 

Wbattbe/EIWJtrainingdidtmsallowourstaJftogettok^^ 
oftbescboolpeopJewboare in tbescboolsnowandareservingyoung 
cbildren. Itgoteveryonefocusedtbatwe*reallworkingon tbesametbing. 
We'resbartngcbildren,buttjue'reallworklngontbesameendfo^ 
QanBetz) 

• Collaboration requires networking. 



Collaboration tneansgoing beyond our own capacities toprouide 
quality integratedservicesforcbildren. Itmeansbuildingnew 
relationships with others who can alsoserve the child. 

We want to imet the needs ofevery child uHthin the classroom, but 
wbenyoubaveachildwitbspecialneedsjberetnightbemoreneedsto 
betnet. Intbatcase, ifoutside help is needed, one strategy is to use all 
availableoutsideresources.Ihavecalleduponpeople, and they're been 
very kind and said anytime Ihaveaproblem, lean callanddiscussit. 
This has beenveryhelpjiil. Whenever there is any kiruiofa difficulty, we 
get outside opiniomjwmprofessionals as towhattve can or should be 
doing or other alternatives that we need to be thinking about. Iwantto 
mahesurethatu^provideforeach child. (DanaLambacber) 

• Collaboration requires change. 

Workingasa collaborative teamforintegratedprogramming 
sometimesmeansasbiftingofrolesforserviceprovidersfrom their 
tradiHonalJuncttons in serving cb ildren with disabilities. 
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Tht third lay«r Mm quilt top* 
it laid PYM" th« lining cud tht 
Interlining. It it thm str*tchMJ 
coTtffully sp itt odget can b« 
batt«d llrmly ond •v#nly to 
tho quik lining, which has 
olroody boon attochod to tho 
tidtbors of tho fromo. It It on 
oxciting momont whon tho 
makor con too hor <|iiilt ot o 
wholo bof oro tho laundorod 
upon tho butinou of quilting. 
(Bacon J 53) 
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IreaUybeliei^tbattveneedtobaveregulareduc^^ 
intbisstuff. It'sm^goingtotuorkatallifwdon'tgetregukire^ 
fcdksinwWedJwmtbeoutset. R'ssoea^tofor^ Wbatwe've 
culttvatedforyears — veryeffecttvefy — istbenotiontbattueVtakecare 
oftbe masses ofbroben kids out there, tbattbere'ssomemagicor 
sometbingspecialtbattvedo, wbicbjt£knowisn'talltbatipecial,and 
U'sc£nainlynotnuigicJt'sJustgoodinsnuctim. Buttbeydontknow 
'ibat,andtbeytbinktbataslongastbek{disintbeirclasswomandb^ 
needsarenotbelngmetJVsbecausetbey'tenotabletodotbemagic. 
(KenLeibrock) 

What sort cf changes might coBaboratton mean to me? 

Collaboration migbtresuU in shifts in aduU roles andre^nsibilities 
inservingcbildren. Itmigbttneansbiftsinattttudesorperspectives. Part 
nof this book covers strategies Jbr dealing wUb the sorts of shifts that 
collaborating to provide integrated services might require. 

• It may mean shifting from pull-out services to services in the 
classroom. 

This may require that specialists accustomed to one-to-one activities begin 
to woik with small groups of children, often within the larger group. 

The goal of the speech program is that the children have speech goals 
and speech activities presented in a group situation, x> it's not a putt-out 
program. If there's some small group work done, the speech therapist has 
taken not just the children of the Preschool Plus program, butotber 
children as well.... She's like another teacher who witt play games uHth 
them and maybe do some special activities, but it's uHth other children as 
wdl. Our speech therapist also observes children in the natural setting. If 
your goal is to facilitate language development in children, the only tvay 
that can be done is by children using the language in natural settings. 
She often tvitt ftist walk around and observe the children in the program 
in their play during fi^ time, andshe might encourage or interaa with 
the children in those kinds of situations. Q^ibbyDittoe) 
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Speech tberaiytabesplace in the 
preschoolers do. The speech therapist irwoh^t)pkxachik^ 
She plans games atuidijg^srerUMtMt^ 
iba the preschool teacher is working on; and sbeV set up her gat^ 
activity and tatg^ goals for the children who havelEP's. As the typical 
children come ouer and are curious, they pin in as well, and they provide 
models for the children who are having speech difficulty. (Terry 
Seiler) 

<>ieofthe things we started last year was to try to do tnore things 
wUhin the classroom, rather than taking them out of the setting. It's been 
working pretty tveU. While they'rs having group play, the therapist will 
come and do her games and things with the children that she's 
specifically supposed to uxnk with, and other kids come over, it's okay. 
But she's listening spedficalfy for those children and working wUb them, 
fihe tberaptstsi enjoy It because then they can do things at lunch, and 
we've had some ofthem go on field trips. You learn all the time. They've 
enjoyed it, and they say it's much easier and the kids aren t as afraid. 
They dont have to go through that period of getting us^ to. And a lot of 
the other kids are feeling like this is just another teacher that's coming 
Into the room, because a lot of tbem will say, ''I want to go/ J want to go!" 
and they arentfeellng like they're being left out. (Pam Slater) 

For parents U seems to work better, too. The parents come In and see 
the speech therapist In the classroom, and I think they feel a little more 
comfortable about tbem. (Linda Bright) 

• It may mean shifting from a general education to a special education 
orientation to services. 

I think all teachers should be special educators In the sense that they 
are looking fi>r the Individuality of each child and trying to focus on 
what that child needs. You should be doing thatfor all children, not just 
children with handicaps, but all children. If you approach It In that 
fashion, there's really no difference as to how you deal with children wttb 
disabilities. You take tbemfiom where they are to where they can go. 
(UbbyEHttoe) 
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Taking IH nam* (rom th* 
busy mpMymaktf , o qulking 
h— wcu hM for fh» 
purpoM of quilting Hw 
f MsM quik lop vvhkh wos 
strof clwd pn a larg* quilling 
from, tflhosiitof Ih* 
houM couM allow a 
numbof of framos, oach with 
ils quik lop In roodinoss, 
miglil bo $ol up owalling tho 
•xporl kandk of IImi qulllort 
who would arrivo In sklghs, 
wogons, or carriagot if 
coming from a dislonco, 
whilo noaror friondt orrivtd 
on fool. Womon of all agot 
viod lo bo among thoto 
askod lo parlicipoto and, of 
courto, good quillors wwtro 
most tou^ aflor, (Bocon, 
79) 




• A shift from being the otilyackik in the class to 
adults may be lequiied 

Instead of woiidng only with young children, dassroom personnel may also 
be working closely and extensively with other adults in various roles. 

Aconcemforomortwocftbeteacbmltv^ 
/wereni used to baiHngoiber adults in ib^ "Wbatdoldo 
^ tvttb another aduU in here? Is she going to be watcbing meflssbegoing to 
be...r I never tbougbt about it before, because we [special edt4catorsI 
bave tuorbedforso long baving otberadtdts in our classrooms. Because 
tbe teaming aspect, witbtbe specialists and always baving aides, Ibadni 
thought of it that way. Other than a vohtnteer parent here and Aere, they 
dont bave other adults in their classroom worldng rigbtwttb them. 
(CatbyMoore) 

• The classroom teacher may shift to being a dassroom fiadlitaton 

My role has become one offacilitatorfor tbe most pan. Ibelptvtthtbe 
planning and {k> some of the teaching. I do a music class with each doss 
onceatveek I step in and do some of the activities, but most of tbe time, 
rm in tbe background being a facilitator. There are two preschool 
classrooms, so my assistant and I alternate weeks. One week Fm in one 
doss and she's in theotber, and then we alternate. That way tve're both 
staying in touch with all cf the kids, and rm beeping track of what's going 
on with all of the children. (Terry Seder) 

How can I start coUaboratttig? 

• Establish a network from which collaborative relationships can 
emerge. 

A network can be established through loose linkages such as making 
tekphone calls, clipping and acknowledging newspaper articles on 
individuals or agencies, writing letters (^interest, making self 
introductions at events, or Joining task forces or volunteer agencies. 
Simply blowing contact information and tbe resources and expertise 
available at other agencies in tbe community can be invaluable for 
creating and implementing quality integratedprograms. 
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Y(Mbavesewice$provickdlocalfy — the Mnemrtt teacher is Jhm the 
SERRC Center, therapies in Columbus, soiftve need something and we 
cantgetitlocaBy,u^Justgototbem. WeVe run into a lot cf parents who 
say, "How doyou&iys know aUibisstt^ You just start looking one 
place andjustdoni give up. Idontt<^benojbrananswer. There's 
abvays a way tofigure things out. (Beth Gable) 

• Practice flexibility with rdes. 

Many teachers fonnerfy taught in self-contained units now find 
themselves playing supporting roles in other teachers' classrooms. Some 
administrators are called on to play more direct roles, so that more help is 
available in the classroom. Distinctions about the kinds of work to do among 
various staff may be more fluid in an integrated setting. Real change requites 
many people playing many roles. 

To aUoftbe children I am another staffperson in that room. They will 
come to me iftbey have a problem, ifthey need their coat zipped, and 
they'll come to me and show me their pictures. Fm Miss Terry, andfm 
another person in that room. Fm not specifically there to work with these 
children. J dont say, flo. Go ask somebody else." We try to be as much a 
pan ofthe whole classroom environtnent as we can. Wehepwiththe 
cleaning after school. We do our part. I take my day to vacuum the 
carpet. A 'snot that we set ourselves apart. (Terry Seder) 

At the time, as the Director, I had to go into the classroom every day 
and help the teachers. There were two teachers with fourteen children. 
Because of the way forte child! was behaving, sometimes it took a third 
person Just to sit uHth him. ^there's a problem, J go into the classroom 
and I help. I will be their third pair of hands. If it's a situation that they 
feel that they cannot handle, then I will go in there and I will handle it. 
(Danalambacber) 

• Form teams around needs as they arise. 

Include all individuals and agencies involved in the child's program in 
decision-making. The process of teaming often arises out crf'a need for 
infomiation and support As program needs grow, so may the collaborative 
team relationships. 
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Ourprogmtnistenyearsold. Teaming in ourprogmmsuirted at the 
beginning. We teameciprobabfy, because ncme of m knew 
tue mere doing. None oftds bad much eatiycbiki^^ 
ibe very beginnings bad a team eualuation. A child came into Ae 
program, and we all evaluated bim and came up uHtb team results that 
way. Tbat'ssomeAingtbat hasn't cbati^ouertbeyears,exc^Aat 
wei^ become better evaltiators, because tueije learned more about 
deuelcpment and we^/e come up with better euahuttkm techniques and 
tools to use... 

As we grew, we underwent a lot (^changfis and we gained more access 
to other professions. We hired a case manager. We needed som^me who 
could work uHth parents without having to break Jin- tb^ This 
was an important improvement in our services. Our community rdations 
gradually grew also atui the case manage assisted in that. S was nice to 
have someone to send to these meeting^. She then became a liaison 
between us and these other organizations. If there were things we saw that 
needed to be done that we didnH have the capacity to do, ourcase 
tnariagercouldflndsornebocfy^ in the community who could do it. We 
also hired a home-based teacher, so mtvera able to see some of the kids 
who could not come into the program. Ofcoursethemorepecpleyouget 
on your staff, the rnoreep^)erlerice you have. With each new person we 
gained new information. (Paula Farmer) 
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Getting straight ittformation about collaboration 

Education and Human Setvices Consoitium SERIES ONCXHIABORATION.. 
Coixes of the publications are available for $3.00 pre-paid fixxn the Education 
and Human Services Consortium, c/o lEL, 1001 Connecticut Avenue. N.W.. 
Suite 310, Washington, D.C 20036-5541,202-822-8405. 

(1989). New Partnerships: Education's Stake in the Family Support Act of 
198R . Washington, D.C. 

Melaville, Atelia I. with Martin J. Blank. (January, 1991). What it Takes: 
Stnirtiiring Interagency Partnerships to Connect Children and Families with 
Comprehensive Services . Washington, D.C. 

Bmner, Charies. (April, 1991). Thinking Collaboratively: Ten Questions 
and Answers to Help Policy Makers Improve Children's Services. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Gray, Baibara. (1989). Collaborating: Finding Common Ground for 
Multiparty Problems . San Francisco, CA: Jossey - Bass Publishers. 

Kraus, William. (1980). Collaboration in Organizations: Alternatives to 
Hierarchies . New York: Human Sciences Press. 

National Assembly. (1991). The Community Collaboration Manual . Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Swan,W.&Moigan,J. (1992). Collaborating for Comprehensive Senrices 
for Young Children and Their Families. Baltimore, MD: Paul H. Brookes 
Co. 
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Obis chapter is largely adapted Jhm 
Eddman, TXi^kiping Change AgmtSk^ Keeping a People Focm During 
Organizational Change'' and "'Ojanging the Way We Think About Change.^ 

CHANGE: WHAT DO WE MEAN? 

Change is all around us, in fact it has been said that . * the only constant 
ischange." We see this constam diange manifested in nwuiy way^ theworid 
economy, political boundaries, technological advances, etc Hie changes with 
which this book is most concemed are those which have to do with ap- 
proaches to serving young children with disabilities and their families. These 
changes begin with changes in perspective. We are slowly changing as a 
society fiom a view which blames individuals with disabOities for their failure to 
one which sees them as potential contributors to society who need support aiKl 
resources to fulfill this role. We are also slowly adopting a family-centered" 
perspective which recognizes the family as the constant in the child's life and 
honors their central role as decision makers. 

SOME IMPORTANT THINGS TO REMEMBER ABOUT CHANGE 

Change is very personal 

Change in organizations, systems, and societies is rooted in individual 
personal change, changes in the ways people think and behave. In a very real 
sense, organi2atlons dont change, people do. Attention to the individual 
person during the change process is very important 

Close to ten years ago when I started, Itms working on one of my first 
cases. She tvas a little girl who was my own daughter's age and this little 
girl was never going to walk. I bad a healthy two-year-old at home, and I 
really wondered if could xvork with these kids without being so emotion- 
ally drained at the end of the day. J^mcon^ring or Just feeling sorry 
for the kids, I wondered in *he beginning TsthisuAatlwanttodoF Can 
I really do this?" The other thing aboiu working with children with differ- 
ent disabilities was wondering whether or not I could in fact pass it on to 
my own kids. lean femetnbertbe first week, I would wash my harids so 
often that they were raw by the time I tvent home. The only thing that 
helped to overcome that was time and contact. I look back to where I u)as 
inthebeginningandlwasrightwberemostofourteachersare. (Sandy 
McCann) 



TIm qiMking illlck conlobit 
therf, •vtn running sfllchM 
loi(«nwiriiln o singk strand of 
rivMd in o short nMdk* 
(Broiwn,p«21) 




It's almost as if ths mind 
kungors for on artistic outUf 
to balanco tho mimdano 
ckoros of doy-to-day living, 
insido ovory practical down- 
to*oarfh porson thort Is a 
wild artist longing to got out. 
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chollonging and productive 
oxit. (AAountoin Artisan, p. 
133) 
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People need to be Involved in ibe change process. 

Peo(de need to be involved in the decisions which affect theoi, if they aie 
expected to cany them out The earlier aixi moie fiiUy people arc invdv^ 
the nx>ie likely ^ success of the change effmt. Everyone who will be 
impacted by the change needs to be involved 

Wetverea^tbere, tue were oJlspendii^tbatHtne committed to 
dealing uHtbAe issues that tvere coming up. We were aU being e^qxised 
to the same information. We aO bad the same opportunity to ask 
questions and to esq)ress concerns and fears. Tbat was the preparation 
that I bad, although I feel that working as part (fa>e team was excellent 
preparation form, Just tbefaa that that umna a new situa^ We 
were t4sed to uK/rking with other adtdUs and sharing our roles arid 
learning fixm them. (Terry Seller) 

Change often results in tett^rary overload 

The effects of change, even change which everyone agrees with, can be 
temporarily chaotic It is normal to expect productivity to decrease for a time 
and to feel somewhat *'out of control" This means that people need to be 
supported during the change process. It is stressful. Irvdividuals need tin^ to 
talk to each other, and to help each other. 

Sometimes Just getting a chance to say how you fed about the 
situation can help it. Ithinkof a situation where one of the teachers 
was very, very negMive about a child being in her class, fust meeting 
together and giving her a chance to talk provided her uHth reassurance. 
This was a teacher who has been rated orwofthetcp teachers for 
sevemlyears. She tvas the teacher the kids wanted to get, she was the 
teacher that the parents wanted their children to get. Ithinkherbig 
fear tuas that ifthisdidnt work, it was going to be seen as her fault. 
fu& talking about it bdped the teacher to be a link rrioreacc^r^ arid 
helped to work things out. (Sandy McCann) 
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Mtesisfamce is to be expected. 

Although resistance is to be expected* people do not ^mply resist all 
diange. For example, pec^le do not resist a raise in pay, which is a chai^. 
People dQ tesiA losses that they perceive are products of the change process. 
People might fear the loss of control or personal choice. In such instances, 
peojde may not be resisting change as much as the imposition of chapge. 
People also fear the loss of "what is known and tried In all interpersonal deal- 
ings resp&x is paramount. Feelings of resistance are legitimate. People need 
chaiKes to bring their feelings into the open, explore them and de\^op alterna- 
tive solutions. 

rtbink one of the hardest things tbatl^eem to battle against is for 
teachers to change their t}sgtUar schedule. They hat^ been doing it for 
years, and it seems difficult to for them to reduce the number of transi- 
tions or to reduce the number of times that the kids have to move. (Sandy 
McCann) 

[The teachersi just say, X!omeonin.''AssoonasftheparentsIcomein 
you say, "Which of the kids are from Franklin County IMR/DDJ?" Of 
course they cant pick them out. They lookjust like our kids, except one or 
two...and then they say, "Well, gee, this isntso bad, is itF^lTbe b^estfear 
was] that ""my child was going to behave differently, pick up bad behaviors 
from seeing them." Just that fear, and ttot being able to acc^ it them- 
selves. Most of the time the children ate not having a problem accepting 
it. It would be the adults, (linda Bright) 

We tveren^necessarity wrong in the past 

Yesterday's solutions were developed for yesterday's problems and were 
probably appropriate for that time and place. Circumstances change faster than 
our responses to them which is why change can be so difficult. We need to 
fiiKi the best solutions for today's problems. 



Hqv« you •v«r dom 
something for tlw first' fkm, 
hod Itwork fUm, and thtn 
found out you*d dono it oil 
wrong? I lovo il whon Ihot 
happMU. (DiHmon, p. 98) 
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Wrigukig •kuMmls inqUks is 
titt woy in whkk tmioin 
atptH grvH or diminish in 
importcMKO, cbponding upon 
your rolofionship to thorn. As 
work on tho quih progrtssos, 
you fond to loso si^ of Hio 
ovoroR dosign bocouso now 
o l om o ni s ol pott om oppoor— 
Olhof olomonis, anolhor 
pattern on a smdlor scolo, 
load you to now dof ails* You 
oro ah^rays on iho brihk of 
now discovorios. (Laury, p. 
110) 



You can loom to quilt if you 
can throod a noodio and moko 
o simplo running stitch. Evonif 
you aro a boginnor, you will 
find that as you work 
progrossos and you gain 
confidtnco, tho basic 
tochniquos will soon bocomo 
socond noturo. What may 
havo bogun as a simpio 
utilitarian function soon turns 
into a moons of soif 
•xprossion. (Brown, p. 1 8) 



As woll as holding throo layors 
of tho quilt in placo, quilting 
abo sofvos to docorato tho 
quik in a stylo in kooping with 
tho rost of tho quilt top and to 
givo solidarity to tho 
patchwork paltoms. Insomo 
quilts, tho quilting linos aro tho 
moft prominont part of tho 
doslgn. In othors thoy f orm a 
subtio, vory ploasing, toxturod 
offoct. (Staub-Wachsmuth, p. 
58) 



ItbinkatU)ebc0nninguetueretbiniai:. AatiK were going to go 
inU>Aedasswomandbeasupporttoti>eck^^ Wewere 
going to Just facaiutte, so Aat the smdermux^ 
because u^tMnted the sttidem to biend in as nmcbM 
classroom tvitbAe other students. We would be there to bdptvlA all the 
other students, which tt» are to a certain degree. I think my perception 
baseband about how tha needs to tabe place. As a ^)ecial education 
teacher, ifyou see the beginnings of a behavior that you know usuaU^ 
comes btfore something that might escalate, far instance, do you wait 
until that dassroom teacher catches it, ttiben she is trying to UMttd)ot^ 
otherpecple,ordoyoustepinattheeartystagesqfit? Asaspe^ 
educator, Istepped in far the prevention, andsolfind myrotenaui is 
trying to set it up so they are successful JisSs^ 
actually has to step in with that child. (Cathy Moore) 

We are aU greatly qffected by our poim qfview. 

Stephen Covey says, "the way we see the problem is the problem." CXir 
various frameworks for viewing the worid are sometin>es referred to as our 
paradigms. Ihese paradigms shape and fitter what we see aiKl may prevent 
us from viewing problems, and their solutions, from fresh per^>ectives. 
That's why it is \^ally important to involve interested others from outside our 
agencies or disciplines in order to profit from their ftesh perspectives chi our 
issues. 

rve probably learned more than anything that you can always look 
at sometbins another way and see it from another side. As long as you 
do that atul try to tear down the barriers that you have inside you, you 
look at things with an open mind and an open heart. You can Imm a 
lot, and things can be better far you, and for anybody that you are 
trying to do anything with, regardless the situation. (Bev SidweU) 

Charge Ittvolves learning and learning takes time. 

Change may involve learning new sidlls and becoming familiar with nev. 
technologies. But took importantly, change often requires new ways of 
thinking, new perspectives. Adopting such new perspectives requires time 
and support. 

How did I acquire the strategies? First, some of them by trial and 
error. Second, /lability. Wbenitdoesnttvotk,rmftotgoingtogo 
home and cry about it. Fmgoir^ to try to do something to fix it. That 
may mean calling different professiotials and saying, look, fm having 
a real bard time with this, what have you done that's successfid?*" 
Third, by getting parent input. (Penny Monroe) 
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C of Mt iUf t ieM at aUIevelsqftbe organization is imporumt 



While a change effort can succeed without the direct invohnement of top 
management, it is extiemely difiiculL The administration needs to *buy in" at 
some point or the likelihood of a change effort succeeding is greatly lessened. 

Orw(ftbe things welfe seen is Aatifwsperui a 1^ 
prating the administrators in the distria and here at ibe county office, 
Aen things seem tofaU into place better. Where tve have had problems, 
and where Fve seen other places have difficuJty, is when we Jump in 
before the groundwork is laid. I think it's true in all settings, but it's 
probably more critical when you're dealing with the larger systems libe the 
public schools.CCindyDetwiler) 

Fm surprised that I haven t bad any of the four superintendents sc^, 
Hey, lookf You're spending too much time on preschooV" Nobody has 
said that. Tbey know. because I log how much time I'm spending on it. 
Probably twenty percent of my time is spent on those thirty [preschool] kids. 
You tbirik that it ought to be spread out evenly, but twenty perceracftije 
tirne is spent on thos^ kids, arid probabfyaric>tber severity percent is speru 
on the kids and jery little is spent on the high school kids because by 
then the intervention that you ought to do is in place. (BevSidtveU) 

Some of the support systems in this county are very, verygood.One 
thing that is good for us is that our direct supervisor was the teacher who 
began our program with the occupational therapist and the speech thera- 
pist. She knows first hand how important many of these things are. We 
don't have to sperid our tirne convirtcing her Aat we rieed this or we don't 
want to do that. It saves a lot of time and effort. We don't have to cam- 
paign to get some of the things that aren t obvious but that make a pro- 
gram dick, (PauJa Farmer) 

Parertts and other farttify members arre essetttialaJttes in the change 
process. 

Parents and other family members have a vested interest in the way our 
current service systems look and function. They have a unique perspective on 
how the systems work and how they might be improved. Tliey are often 
extremely motivated to assist change efforts because o( the situation of their 
ownchildrea 




I odvocat« casual quilling 
t^chniqiM only to get you 
sfarfod ifyouldcotht 
quiking procMt, youK 
noturoliy Improve fochnlquo. 
Thort ar» pkrtfy of books 
and classos around to Mp 
y«u do that... &u» all tho 
carof ul cuffing ond porfocf 
plocing In fho world won*f 
mako you lovo quilf ing. K 
you don*f onfoy your fir# 
off ompf « ylou moy not* ond 
probably won*f * mako o 
socondfry. Enioymonf Is fho 
primo Ingrodionf In f oskioning 
on ocf ivo quilfor. (Ditf man, p. 
22) 
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Urn purpoM of th* quiking 
sHIch It lo f kmiy lock th« lop 
of tho qudt lo borii is bock 
CNid tho llnifiQ in bolwoon* 



An cKiUrofl oro crootivo, but 
mony odubs havo lost 
confidonco In thoir availability 
to croolo; ond to, uneubivotod, 
thalabii^oh'ophlot. To 
ovorcomo fhit lack of 
confidonco or foar of f aiiuro 
wo hovo lo lako cortain rlikt. 
Wo ontor a photo In which wo 
fool iott tocuro, but, onco wo 
pott riirous^ Ihit tlogo, wo 
fool grool foy ond plooturo In 
tho OKporioAco U tolf- 
pofpolroting. (Gobot, p. 42) 
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IteaUysee^tem^asAemostpouKif^ in term qf making 
cbang/es in the system. Tbey are abieto go in and be mo9^ articulate 
advocates, a)ey know what to ask for, tbey know tubattbetr rights are, 
and tbey for the most part know bcw to do that tvtibo^ 
or abrasive. I see of those parents realfy being abk to do tbM 
effectivefyandtomowwhattoptJtsbfor. (Cindy Detwiler) 

Strategies related to managing change 

Adults in early childhood settings have varying degrees of e3q)erieDce in 
working with children v^o have disabilities. It is in^itant that everyone 
have opportunities to share accurate information arKi express their thoughts 
and feelings. App^riate preparation for change may be as single as ar- 
ranging a meeting with the fomily prior to a child's attendir^ a prpgram or as 
complex as arranging a series of inservices by medical staff for a child who 
requires catheterization oc suctioning. The most important thing is to create 
an open atiix>sphere in which questions can be asked and answered directly. 

Some strategiesfor managing cbangefoass on the €n^antzatlon as a 
whole. 

• Develop a shared vision for what you are trying to do. 

Here in this building where this is working, we're able to do this 
because the personnel, both the regular teachers and the Learning 
Disabilities teachers are a hundredpercent supportive of it. Attitude- 
wise, it's almost like there's no turning back now. (Ken Leibrock) 

Just having tbatptanning time or having that time to r^roup to talk 
about behavior problems or anything like thatlbelpsl. Before an inte- 
gratedprogram is started, once you know who your staff is, it's very 
important to get in there and talk about wba^you ep^pect and what you 
want to get out of it. (Bertha Stigger) 

• Recognize who will be affected by change. 

There are people who are concerned about their Jobs. Job security is 
a big issue. If we're talking about integration, does that mean wedoni 
need special educators? I don t know if that's an issue at other places, 
but that's an issue here. (Lisa Bamhouse) 
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• Anticipate resources that may be required to address ho&i shott4enn 
and loqg4enn costs. 

Itealfy think that what is important is to have adequate stqff and 
resources to assist pec^ a variety of staff and atMX^^ I 
think that people have to have opportunities to see successful experiences 
tvith kids, to talk uith families where it*s been successfid. QJsa 
Bamhouse) 

• Develop influence strategies to support for change. 

If you can sell the teacher, a lot of times the teacher can he^ sell the 
administrator. But if you can seU the administrator, they can reaSty put 
the pressure on the teacher, especialfy if the administrator is hearing it at 
the state level, too. If the administrator is going to state meetings and the 
state department is saying your should be doing this, and then the teacher 
comes up tuitb the idea, ''Can I try this and this?" and they Jibe, I think it 
works. (Toni Custer) 

Some strategies foots on individuals, tbeir attitudes, beUef^ andfeeU 
ings. 

• Give people choices and meaningful participation from the begin- 
ning. 

Our philosophy has always been that teachers should have an oppor- 
tunity to express their feelings about being asked to include a child with 
disabilities, whether or not they had a choice about doing it. I think that 
to have the. opportunity to express tbeirfeelings opens the door for them to 
be able to problem soWe and learn new things. (Dorisjobanson) 

I think sometimes the meetings we have before kids start. Just giving 
teachers a chance to voice tbeir concerns and tbeirfeelings is abigpartbf 
whether or not they include that child. (Sandy McCann) 

fm in and out of the classroom, so Tcango in on a stqffingday and I 
can say, "VK guys this is what I see going on, and where do you want 
this to end, and how are tve going to get there?'' Theyiv still not comfort- 
able with that process, but they're accustomed to it. Well tvrite it down. 
Here's the problem, guys. What's the strategy for addressing it.^lt widens 
tbeir vision of how they can look at problem ^:)bHng, rather than Just 
being very narrow about, Tm the teacher, and this is what I see, and this 
is bow rm going to take it." Now we sit down with three or four people all 
with different views of where we should go with the problem and work on 
it together, (fan Betz) 
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k hos b«com« opportnl to 
MS during our yMrt of 
loochkig fKot ovon tho most 
compotont sowors first 
opprooch quilting 
opprohomivoly, witli tho 
ossumption thot thty must 
adhoro to woH*dofifiod 
ruWs. Wo oro froquontly 
oskod quostiom obout tho 
"right' way to quilt, how o 
quilt 'should*' bo quikod, 
ond how mony stitchot to 
tho Inch oro *r*quirod.* 
Novico quikors fool thot 
thoy should follow th* somo 
linos in torms of quontity, 
quolity, ond <losign os 
quiltos hovo dont for 
hundrods of yoors. Not so. 
thot option Is opon to thoso 
of you who wont to do so, 
but for thoso othors of us 
whoso busy livos prockido 
quortor-inch lints of poroiloi 
quilting, thoro oro 
okomotivos. (Gobos, p. 24) 
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• Create watnK>sphere ^dieiepeoi^ can ask quesd^ 

accurate information, including tfasough direct* foce-to^ace ccHtact 

[IwoukilihBtoseelatotvmredyartf^ 
soAatu^doattkncnuwbatet^bcxfy'sdcHng, tubat is possible to do, 
what's reasoiMbleJbr me to afeaat^ basedon 
bow other progmms are doing. I wish tve could open up a>ose doors, 
because there are seueml different groiq^ If they're 
communicating Fm not communicating tvith them, because Idont 
knowtbem. rdlibetobeapartcfit^tftbeyare.OieknMoore) 

We're very active in [the collaborative groupi... It's a good time for us 
to trouble-shoot on some of the problems that w see, not only wiA inte- 
gration, but Just in everyday problems. How do we hook up a tel^)bone 
forsomeorieFHow do we get transportation to a child? How can we hook 
up physical therapy sources to someone? (Penny Monroe) 



Hand or maching s«wing 
iMthodt moy b* uMd to 

book* In tomo caso< Iho two 
mothods may bo combinod in 
onopioco. AAost Mfw*rt hovo 
o dof initi¥t proforonco. Thm 
confiimtd mochino towtr is 
willing to ovM>look slight 
inoccuroclot In ordor to 
comploto tho pro joct quickly* 
whilo tho hand sowor occoptt 
tho tlowor poco In oxchango 
(or procltlon sowing^. 
Anothor odvontago to 
handsowing it that It U 
portablo: you con bo piocing 
o blocks whilo othors oro 
knitting or doing noodlopoint. 
(Gobof«p.19-20) 



Some strategtesfocus on preparation qf people for cbatrge. 

• Help parents make transitions. 

In orieinstarux it worked out okay, but it took two years. Tbemotber 
of a little boy tvho had cerebral palsy was very much ajraidforhim to be 
integrated into even a miM-haruiicapped classroom, becausehewas 
afraid qfftids who were walking fast or running or doing things. He lost 
his balance very easily, so she was afraidfor bis safety. litwitedberto 
corne out to school and play with the kids, even thUigh he tuas too old to 
be enrolled in my classroom. He vm three years old, going on four. She 
was ifwobed in physical therapy outside qf the school, arid she had an 
in-home person come and do academics, orasacademic as you can be 
atfour. She came out to the school and did swimming with the kids and 
did art and social activities with youngs children. After about a four- 
month period, she ujos ready to f^tart having him come, and she would sit 
over in the comer (ftbe room, so she could see that he was safe. Stooka 
lot ofsteps to get her to realize be was safe. (Penny Monroe^ 
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The Pathfinders Program did sponsor a parent meeting before school 
startedJbralLAe parents — theparerm(ftbet)ptcat children, ondAe 
parents qfthe children with disabilities — and Aere was actualfy some 
Jear The director qfPathJindersaH>ught that Aey might have ca^ 
pecpleuHthdntwing their children and aU, Those things didnt happen. 
There were liBrxMtlP^^tU the rneetlng and the peop^ 
tixmtedtoknow, 'How do you sign upjbr bringing sriacks,^ There was m 
real problem about, 'How is your child going to affea my cbildT (Terry 
SeOer) 

I Just sensed that they were maybe not scared but concerned whether 
they were doing all the right things and whether it would benefit Ec^ar 
But everyone's been so extremdy helpjuland very interest in Edgar 
(BethGabk) 

m Identify and access resources for training and infonnation. 

Once we integrated a child who had a tracheostomy into a child care 
center. We took the staff to a hospital arid had the rriediccU staff there train 
tbem in suctionirig. Then the rrtotber also showed them how to do it. The 
motherisan importaru trainer, because she knows how she does the 
procedure uHth her child. I think it is pretty important/or the child to 
know that his mother knows that somebody else can take care of him and 
beep him safe. In this case the mother stayed in Ae center for several days 
and suctioned with the staff and then was right next to them as each 
memberof the staff learned how to suction. She never left until every 
single teacher knew how. We also devised afbrm that licensing approved 
ihat details the procedure. Theform is signed by the persons who were 
trained, the trainer and tbepareru. We go on-site occasionally toprovide 
support to the teacher. (Dorisjohanson) 

• Give people "hands on" preparatioa 

One third grade teacher was so enthusiastic beforehand and then was 
very upset when she got into actually doing it. I think she was very 
idealistic and wartted to do the real nuts arid bolts of it. She saw how 
child tvasfiinctioning, and it was very, very difficult for her. rd almost 
like to see studeru-teaching or a practicum kind of tbitig, where you bad 
kids there arid show what you need, so teachers have a better fed for 
what's realty involved. It might have been a lot less frustrating for her. 
QanBricMey) 
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For nm, inspirotiofi imiolly 
cciTMit during work, not 
boforoil* If Iko muM comos 
to coU on mt« t s whon i 
hovo olroody modo o show 
of good foirti by plunging 
into a profMl idoa, working 
«ind thinking it through. (Judy 
Robbhs in Gobos. p. 48) 



• Consider people's interests and leam^ 
integratioiL 

WbenItbink(^admtnistrM>nasagwup, they're a reed left-brained 
gtx)upofpeci)ie that need tba^ "TtereU is, here's bow you (k>U,bkick and 
white, rm safe, nobody's going to au (^Junds, Iluwe it here, real down 
to earth. That's what administrators xvaru to hear. Teachers want to hear, 
'SbowrnehowtoproiHdeane^^eriericesornydjildtenca^ 
in my cJassroom and [I cani provide a better learning erwironment. * You 
reaUy have people graspingfor two differeru things. (Toni Custer) 

• Include everyone in staff development activities. 

InsenHce is needed not onfy/or teachers btufor aides. I was at the 
high school be/ore. We bad bfgb school peer-tutors. The teachers did an 
inservice with the peer-tutors, (Cathy Moore) 

• Get started! 

Any journey begins with the first step. If we wait until all the conditions 
are just right to begin a change effort, it will never happea Begin with what 
you can control. The whole agency or the whole system can come later. One 
person aSk make a difference. 

Sonietimes you can take too kmg to rnabe the decision to start. You 
mabetbe changes as you need to make them. Ifyou implement a 
program, youfind out what you need to do. You can onfy get the 
feedback you need once you start. You do make chartges, you adapt as 
you go along. You may think sometbing looks good on paper, but you try 
it out and it doesn't work at all. The onfy ttxiyyoull know what you need 
todoistodoU. (libbyDtttoe) 
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Leadership: What do wemeoft? 



leadership b(43pens ''any Ume one attempts to impaa the behave 
an individual or group, regardless of the reason. " 

David Dunn, The Leadership Challenge,* presentation ixDtes 

Some important things to remember about leadership 

Leaders welcome and celebrate diversity. 

We must be ready to identify and use the gifts and capacities of each 
individual — child, parent, teacher, adniinistrator, or community member. We 
must also analyze and understand how the world responds to people who are 
viewed as being differenL 

We bad a child uHtb special rieeds that catne in arid tjue did not 
recUize that be was going to have special needs when be carne. We 
realized that the very first day, that be did have some dijSfkxdties that tvere 
going to have to be dealt with differently than the other children. 
However, mypolicy has always been, that's the cbUd that we need. More 
than the others, they need us. And so tue wanted to help that particular 
child. (DanaLambacher) 



binding odkk fh* finltlilna 
touch to your quik. koutlintt 
Am boMndcriM of tho ploco 
and, ol tho somo fktm, finUhtt 
Hioodgot.(Gobos.27) 



We take pride in thefaa that we have never turned down a child with 
a behavior problem or never excluded one that we found had a behavior 
problem. We feel challenged and we try to find out what problem is and 
what to do about it. I would feel defeated if I had to send someone borne. 
Oris Henderson) 



Leaders have commitment 



The leader needs a commitment to the particular oiganization, a long-term 
commitment to integration, and a vision of what an inclusive future can be. 
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Tltenty years ago J was in an experimental prqjeaat Ohio State, a 
competen(y4)asedprqfeaptminteac^ 

ba ndicapped and teutni^d, so that 's my background and my interest, ff 
got inontbisJatibevery beginning, before there were mandates, before 
there were classes, before there xvasanytbing.lt was attban^ 
gat/e me a realfygoodjea that that's the way to learn to ux^ 
young children with disabilities. Now bete we are twenty years later, 
and finally it's the thing to do. Icperated a daycare ceruer for eight 
years, and tve also accepted children who bad disabilities. We ume the 
only nursery school or daycare center in town Aat did that. So this has 
been nearanddearto my heart for a long time, (fan Betz) 

Leaders demonstrate clarity, courage and persistence. 

Leaders for change often must take difHcult stands, which invohre 
personal risk and inconvenience. It is impoitant that we take care of 
ourselves so that we can continue to take difficult positions and resist the 
opposition that is sure to come at times. 

J don't know wbcu your perception is of us or what we're doing, but 
you might think that we're doing something nice. J have to tell you that 
this past year and a half has probably been the hardest year and a half 
of my life, professionally. There were times when I wondered if I would 
suwive professionally. The pendulum is swinging in special education, 
and I'm on the edge of that pendulum. Fm being bounced back and 
forth between the parents, oursupertntertdent. It's been very, very 
difficult, painjul and stressful, (fan Brickley) 

The galfivmMR/DD is overwhelmed. Tbey had a mapr levy there 
forMR/DD in November, and it was defeated 3-1 - Since that time she 
has been totally demoralized, totally bombed out about the whole thing. 
Ancaher person is trying to integrate the whole thing with her. The 
problem there is that she's responsible administrativefyforaH of theAiR/ 
DDprQgrams,foraduUservices,foreverything.Sbeisspreadsuperthin. 
She would like very much to become more involved with early 
childhood arte" she is, but she's a tvorbaholic lady. (Carol QuidO 
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Leaders are bqp^ftd and opHmistta 

Leaders must maintain a positive attitude, to counteiact the hopelessness 
and qiiudsm that sometimes prevail and 

Pait of this attitude is looking for solutions to problems instead of focusing on 
the difBculties. Leaders face difRcuh problems by mobilizing the resourcefulness 
and creativity of each person to solve problems. 

We started oittbs^iingibMUtucnM com started out unjust 
a Utile bit of money, arid the tiext thing ive knew tue bad enough tnoney 
to Start a little bit. Tbatworbed, and success breeds success. As we needed 
some more money, tve got some more money. B/ery time you are able to 
get one more kid in and you'fe able to stretch itthisfar, anditdoesnt 
break, and you try to stretch it ever here, and it doesnt break, you just 
beep stretching and pulling, and stretching andpuUing, and U doesni 
snap! That's surprising! In the course of three years, we went fiom some 
kids getting some speech therapy when the therapist bad time, because we 
speru the money and bought some materials, and we twisted an arm here 
andsaid, 'Xyh, she's got time to do a couple kids." Now wie serving kids 
in Head Start, in public school, in kindergarten, at home, and in four 
cetuer-based programs in three years. That's neat, that it could go that fast 
and na have any more glitches than it has. (Bev SidweU) 

leaders think about the future. 

Because real change takes time, a strong sense of the future is essential to 
people working for integraiiorL Leaders look at what needs to happen over 
time and anticipate change. Leaders set goals that are related to positive 
outcomes for diildren and families. Without a vision <rf the future, we are 
uncertain about where we are going and do not krK)w when to celebrate. 

/ would like to see us really sit down and do our planning together, so 
that tve can accommodate those individual kids. That's my biggest goat 
for the program. Tjet's talk about Carolyn. I think Carolyn is going to 
realfyfit over here, and let's look at her." "We have children. whoIredOy 
think could use some quiet time in your room. Let's use your room. Let's 
use that space all the time." Giruia Bright) 



Th«rt U an old sayirvg that Am 
proof of tho qMiltififl obUty liot 
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Anearfyiruewentim^xctalistuxirisoutqft^ 
teU me there are hds with cerebral pcd^tbM 
along, so I know that, even though JbJS year I dont need tobuyhts and 
lots (fknob puzsies and those kinds of things, J know tbeyj/i^Lbe 
corning down the road, and I need to buy this stt^mM-^ slow as Ae 
wheels turn, you cant tvaU until today to btty what you need 
tomorrow, because U isn't going to happen. One of the biggest things 
that J have trouble g^ng people to understand is a)atyou have to look 
at what you will need in Atay by December, when you first identgyOie 
need. You need to order it now. TneedittomorrowfWi^forgfitit, 
because you have to go through all of the red tc^. Getting money from 
tbegovemmerujustisnteasy,andyoubatjetospenditwbenyougetit 
and you Just can t wait. You have to think what you might be going to 
need, because tfyoudontantic^xue, and the need arises, you don't 
have anything to buy it with. You need to look farther than a day or 
two ahead, and that's hard. (Bev SidwdO 

Leaders are flexible. 

This includes the willingness to expand roles and relationships, as well as 
tolerance of ambiguity. We need to be willing to ask questions for which 
there arc no easy answers or no answers at ail and be able to live with 
uncertainty. 

We wanted to know logisticaUy bow to fiTttegratel successfully. I 
think I was looklngfor more specifics. Iwaskx^ngformoreofarecipe 
of how to do this, and what we found was, there isn i one. We're all in 
this new game together. Let's get in and do it and try to do what is best. 
(Cati^Moore) 

This is public school, and who knows bow many kids ajuld move 
in. That will happen, too. Iftve do something innovative, tve'regqing to 
get more pec^ to move ifUo this diarict because of it, so the costs are 
even higher;. We've always been pretty innovative in this distria, and 
thertfore we have a higher percentage of kids with bandia^ than you 
would tb ink. Some of my colleagues who have sat tight and Just refiised 
to do anything always seem to have fewer problems than we do. Qan 
Brickley) 
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Leaders tbihk critically. 

Leaders must be able to analyze situations and decide \s4ut needs to be 
done. Leaders are frequently the people who ask, *Why?]>6r "Why no^" 
Healthy skepticism — but not pessimism or cynicism — ^ a useful quality for a 
leader. 

We aU tend to get very complacent. Now tueixgot the kids in the 
classroom, so euerytbing 's fine. Lefs not rock the boat. Part of my job is to 
rock the boat and upset things jttst a liule bit. (Jan Betz) 

I think that when you get into a neiv endeavor like this, tbere'sa 
tendency for everybody to question whether this is really the right thing. 
On Tuesday, it seems like it, and on Wednesday, it seems like it's not. 
That's very unccmfortable. Influencing the future of a child's life is a big 
responsibility, and when your thinking influences the lives of many 
children, you 'd like to be sane, because the responsibility is enormous. If I 
were only able to be on-site at ourprogramsfor more time, ituxyuldbe 
helpful, rd spend more time learning more about the day4o^y logistics, 
schedules and that sort of thing, because those things have such an 
impact upon what we can and cannot do. rd also ask provoking 
questions, like why group all of our students tvitb learning disabilities 
togetberF Sometimes asking the most basic questions leads to examining 
what has been done for years and to consideration of other ways of doing 
them that may be better. (Ken leibrock) 

leaders communicate effecttvefy. 

Listening comes before speaking. Good listening means listening with an 
open mind and an open heait to all dimensions — feelings and values as well 
as facts — of what someone else is saying. It is also important to express 
feelings^ ideas, facts, beliefs and attitudes in ways that can be heard aiki 
understood by others. 

I think ilat really startled people more than anything, that somebody 
really listened to them. We say, 'What do you tbinkF!'* and then, Xikay! 
You couldprobabfyrnake that bappenr It surprised me, too, because 
sometimes tbey listen to me! (Bev SidwelO 

It helps to sit down and try to explain to other people your rationale 
You learn a lot. You voice things that you never really thought out before. 
(Paula Farmer) 
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I lik« to UM satin for quih 
bindinsi. k odds a dr«ssy 
shifM, and it f««U good to th* 
touch. Kobios ospocialiy onjoy 
o satin bonding. Howovor, 
Sotin Is not o tough fabric, 
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Whon giving o quilt as o gift, I 
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whon tho original binding 
woors out. (Dittmon, 1 6) 
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Wedobavea really goodbuildingprincipal Sbebe^x iftbereare 
anylittteproblemtbatwemigbtbebauing, ai^uestUmfiomaparent 
abouttvbat'sbappeningbereortbere. Sbebelpsuswitbtbatprocessif 
weneedtbebelp, andincommunicatingwUbtbe^cMeducatton 
supervisorwben necessary. TbaVstakencareofalotcftbeltttietbings 
tbatmigbtbaveoccurred. (Catby Moore) 

leaders trust andsupportpeople. 

A great deal of the leader's responsibility is inspiring people to do their 
best. Just as we maintain high expectations for what children can accomplish, 
it is important that we view everyone (including ourselves) as learning, 
growing, developing persons. It is also crucial that we offer support and 
validation to others living through difficult times. 

The best ideas mmejwmour rank andjileteacbers. Sometimes it's 
funny, because tbeyllaskpermissiontodotbis, andlUlookattbose 
ideasandtbink ''MywordJuHsbrdtbougbtoftbatritelltbem, ''Gee, 
it'stuondeffi4/Goabead^''(KenLeibroclO 

Igofor support wben I'm needed, buttvedon 'tbave mucb time. I 
did meetuHtb tbeteam at tbe kindergarten building last week. Just to 
respond to some questions tbattbey bad, butwebotb are spread very, 
verytbin, and it's really pretty mucb up to tbat team to carry tbe ball. A 
good monthly mutualplanning time would be really belpful. It makes 
tbeteacbersf&elempoweredifwe'rejmttberetoatiswersorriequestior^ 
to say, ''Yes, you can do tbis, "or "Okay, you can go abeadanddo tbis, 
"or, ''It'sokaytogoabeadandtryit.''Webaveverybrigbtandcreative 
people wbo are doing tbis. It 's not tbat tbey need us to lead tbe tvay. 
QanBrickley) 

Strategies relatedto leadership 

• Learn about the state of the art in early integration. 

Some people have traveled to visit other programs. Reading about eariy 
integration, taking advantage of training oppominities and paiticipating in 
organizations such as Schools Are For Everyone (SAFE), the Association for 
the Education of Young Children (NAEYC and local chapters) can also 
provide helpful information about what other people in other places are 
accomplishing. 
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We eOd a lot of reading andsttufyingon ouroum. Itbinbtbatuxts 
very important. I got ream (^material. I think we probably know as 
rntui) atom what is goir^ on nationwide as anybody. A group 
teachers and I visited a suburb in Chicago to see what was going on last 
^ng wben we were in the planning stages. Our local Kiwanis group 
gave us the money to go, which was really neat. Tbek Ken andtwj 
teachers weru to another school district in Illinois. So in addition to the 
reading and studying, we've done some on-sitevisitations. Initially what 
we rnoaumrued to know um what this would look like when it's redUy 
happening, it's really workir^. It reaUybdped to see it taking place 
sornepiaceelse. (Jan Brickley) 

We ^mt a lot of tirne at the regional center, but ux also went to other 
people's programs. They explained everything to us and what they were 
trying to accomplish and what their rationale was. Often, it was different 
from ours and we were able to assimilate aspects of other programs into 
our own. (Paula Farmer) 

• Find sources of support and consolation, and give the same. 

Wben somebody tabes tbe time and says, "You made a difference, " 
that's great! I can runjbr days' Sornetirries you get bogged down, but as 
long as there's somebody just once in a while that says, 'Tley, tijis is good, " 
you believe it. Positive reinforcement works for everybody. S wotis far tbe 
little kids. Wben tbey see they're a part of tbe group and tbey belong, they 
feelgood. Wben Fm trying to do something and somebody says, 'Yeah! 
That's fine, that's good, "then I turn around and I share that. I say, Hey, 
this parent called me up and said you 're doing really great things for ber 
kid. "I say that to tbe teacher, and then tbey smile, and tbey try harder, 
and tbey beep going. It's that idea that we're in this together. If I hear 
something good, then Fm going to teU you. That's bow ux feed each other. 
(BevSidweU) 
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00NnKnrBESOUmON:19mATDO\^MEAN? 

As is troe for aU programs, conflict wiUo(Xw At 
first, fwograms whkii are just beginning to integrate children tnay even notice 
incr^ised conflict Why? Integration implies change for programs which are 
cunently segregated in services to young children and dunge often leads to 
conflict Integration requires coUatoration, and negotiating 
perspectives and expertise dten invokes conflict Conflict is not necessarily 
bad In fact, it can a 'road map to success," if we're willing to follow it It 
can lead to improvements in programs and the growth of individuals. 
Programs which anticipate and strategically welcome the negotiation of 
potential disagreements can use conflict to make positive gains for the children, 
the adults, and the programs involved 

Some people said Andrea didmUfi^ into their teaching philosophy 
and methodsM wasn't atJixim that u)e have onfy one tJM 
Are t4/e teacher-oriented or child<>riented>^ Some were concerned abotu 
Andrea 's readiness and their accountability, (A knou^edge of an IBP 
could solve that problem J Some felt they did not have the e^qxrtise. (It 
doesn^t take magic; it tabes a uHlling teacher and a fefztn of s upp ort 
professiorialsJSornefelt her computer wotdd be too twisy. (Hownoisy 
were the other computers in the classroom?) One teacher said, Tirst 
graders, being the creatures of habit that they are, wOl not adjust to 
Andrea 's presence. " (Those first graders ivere the former preschoolers and 
kindergartners who had had no problems with Andrea 's presence J Some 
feared beirig ostracized byfellow educators. (That is a dij^^ butif 
we all gave in to peer pressure where woidld we beV Some members of the 
teachers' union were worried about their rights. Some members of the 
non-certified employees union were worried about their rights. (What 
about our child's rights to an education guaranteed by law?) Some 
worried the room wouldn t be big enough to include Andrea. (No 
comment J The clincher came when a professional who works with 
children looked me in the eye artd said, "But West Elementary is md the 
place for Andrea. This is an aos^miC institution." (J tvont comment on 
that one eitherO Can you imagine what it is like to have people th ink, feel 
and say things like this about your child? They are obstacles that people 
can allow themselves to get stuck on. But the nice thing abota supported 
inclusive education is that these "problems" can be addressed and solved. 
Once people are informed, these fears disappear People Just need to be 
willing to make it ux>rk Qane Schelich) 
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lAinkyouie always going to have situations wbetfe there might be 
personaUty differences. You deal wi&^ kits (fd^erenttiniestvith 
pec^ingenerai. I guess that ourjob is to kx>k beyond Aat and say 
U£ need to beprofessionals about this and ourgoal is to bdp the chi^ 
so let's not give in to any differences Aatouregpsget into about 
tvorklngwitb chitdren. (LibbyDittoe) 



In gtfMral, if t o nil* thai w 
pf%$ a s«am tx.lor« w« cross 
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for strongtk^ Of hor sf if chors 
soy f hot *s nonsonso, f kof our 
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SOME IMPORTANT THINGS TO REMEMBER ABOUT CONFUCT RESO- 
IJUnON 

CottfUct is a natural part ofaU relatiansbips and aU programs. 

Every teacher has bad days, and it's not necessarily just geared to 
children with handicapping conditions.... Fue always maintained that 
since you do not do thisfor the money, obviously, you do it because you 
enjoy vxnkingwith this age of children. Fve not reaUyfelt that this 
program has caused me any more bad days than any of our other 
programs. (LibbyDittoe) 

• Conflict can be positive point of growth or it can be destmctive. 

Conflict tviU occur — for better or for worse. When conflict results 
in positive outcomes for isU team members, it is for the better. 
Everybody "ivins." Because all team membersfeel good about the 
decision, tbey are committed to making it work. But, when some oraU 
tezim numbers 'lo^e,'' conflict isfor the worse. A situation in which 
some players Tose'^isdocmedforfailurearulmaydarnagefiaure 
relations. Team rrternbersujbo do notfed good about a decision are 
less likely to work for its implementation and to trust in future 
collaboration. Team members and leadership must facilitate "ivin/ 
tvin" situations so that conflict results in positive program growth. 

The mother of a child with ^na bifida approached a preschool 
andsaid, 'You tviU take my chUd." So they did. But the teacher was 
just terribly nervous about taking him. She tvas just sure that she 
couldnidoit. I boohed her up with another teacher ujho had taken a 
child with the same disability and the same kind of brace and 
everything else. As it turned out, these two had knw; each other in 
years past. The teacher who had done it initially was able to say, "7 was 
scared too, but it really tuent well, and these are the things I did.** I 
think it reaUy freed her up to be able to think about more creative UKtys 
to do it. (Dorisfobanson) 
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Sometimes past coftflk:ts ittfbi^^ 

Just because cfsomec^my bad eo^ip'ienc^ 
u>betberorrwt[my$o(nJwouJdjUin, WouJdU be an apfmpriate setting 
farbim? WouUtbeytabe into account some bis ^)e(^ 
wtUing to make adaptations for ibat? You get into some negatitje 
situations that you arenivery bappy witb, and sometimes you bave a 
tendency to tbink that aUplaces are libetbat. You bave your guard ttf). 
But ibis bas been totally different, (Betb Gable) 

Clarity about purpose and roles belps beep conflict in perspective. 

We need some kind of ongoing training or dialogue tvitb parents to 
bringtbem along witb us [orvice versa]. We're stlU at odds with those 
parents a lot. Tbe parents in tbe kindergarten program tvant more! Tbey 
don t want their kids in a kindergarten class half a day andpuUed into 
what we are calling a resource room in tbe afternoon. Ibey want them 
in there all day long. So we're still realfy not together on it. QanBrickley) 

Strategies related to cottfttct resolution 



What conflicts might I anticipate? 

• There may be anxiety over the newness of it all. 

S'sa whole new situation to both oftbemfthe special educator and 
tbe general educator^. Tbey are not in a ftimiliar territory. It's new 
territory, new numbers, new people and I think that that bas just redUy 
exaggerated aU of tbe things that have been going on. (Terry Setter) 

One thing Fue discovered is that sometimes you 11 have a parent whose 
child, and I think this is more frequent witb physical disabilities than 
anytbingelse, has been getting tberapiesftxmpracticalfy day one. And 
because that's altvays been a one^-one situation, tbe parent's abvays 
been there. Tbey get immediatefeedback. li/e learned through ep^)erience 
that sometimes it's very hard for the parent to transfer to an inclusive 
typical setting because parents are not getting daily foedback about every 
single thing tbe child did during that day. In one situation I worked out a 
little checklist. Iput some little graphics on it that represented the daily 
activities in tbe center. Each day tbe teacher checked offtbings she knew 
the child had been invoke in. Ibis reassured the parent, and once tbey 
did that I think tbe conflia eased up a little bit. (Sandy McCann) 
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• New ides aiul responsibilities may 

Each teacher treats U a litttebUdiS^^^ Theyiv not sure what the 
roles should be (ftbe^pedal educator in tl^ andtberegular 
educator in the classroom, who is going to carry out behatHor 
approaches? MbQ initiates them? Teachersfoeldifferentfy about that. 
One teacher says, ^wantihistobeateam,andltjuantustogoback 
andJbrAandfedmutudlfyinvob^.'' Andti^ 
say, "Juxint the students to know that rm in char:^ (/the dassroom.'' 
We kind (/go tvith thejtow but Idont know that tbcu question is ever 
going to be resolved , because it d^^ends on the personalities qfthe 
classroom, ((^athy Moore) 

• Ttiere may be trouble over turf issues. 

It'snota Regular ed.-specialed." issue. Si a "my classroom, my 
program issue. "No matter wbSi it is, it's like, "You're in my territory/ 
These are my children^ This is triy program!" Si probably not as dire 
as it seems, except that's been the mapr stressor. Wedocarryon 
everyday, and it is an excellertt program, and we're having some great 
results tvith the kids, but it's mo^ of a personnel problem than a 
professional problem right now. (Terry Seiler) 

• Making decisions collaboratively may be difficult at first 

Decisions in quality integrated programs arc made by collaborative teams. 
The benefit team decisions can also be the challenge — that is, team 
decisions are built from diverse perspectives, expertise* and informatioa 

V^at we're trying to do this year is brir^ the people that are the 
middle management decision makers together and develop an 
evaluation plan. It's a holistic approach to evaluation, taking a look at 
an agreement on what is evaluation, and what are our values, and 
starting firm that vantage point. (Carol Quick) 
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Wbat$trate^escaMbeusedtoprevemcof\fUctsf 

• Be sensitive to what people are goix^thiou^ 

When you have three or Jour adults working ibelr may into Aeir 
morning circle routine, even though yauis there, and the therapists are 
Aere, lookingjbr specific things, and uxnidng with ^)ecific children, the 
feeling is, Tm being watched' I'm being evaluated' These people are 
beingcriHcalc^whatrmdotngr We\)etriedtobevery,verypositive. We 
tell them, *You haw uxmdetfid programs! And you do won^ 
They're both tixmder/iU teachers. So we try to hep as mu^ 
don Y limit myself to the students with disabilities, and neither do any of 
the other adults u)bo come in. We try to be as nmch a part cf the whole 
classroom environment as tve can. CTerry SeUer) 

• Provide infoirnation and support. 

I remember a center where a toddler, who had uncontrolled seizures, 
wasenroUed. Thefatherof another child got upset and made a terrible 
fuss at the center. He wanted the child out becattse he "didn't uxmt bis 
child to catch it. 'So we asked the ^iUepsy Foundation to come out and 
do a parent meeting. He was the only parent that showed tip that night, 
but they decided it was well worth it. Tbefather was so apologetic, he felt 
so terrible afterward. But you know, he's gone away as a better informed 
person, and the little girl stayed, and things have been aU right. (Doris 
Jbbanson) 

I had a parent caU me up and thank snefora preschool program. 
Wow/AU of this time and all of these kids, and a preschool parent called 
meupandsaid, Ibankyou. You've helped my cbl^d." To hear that, 
"Yeah, it'stnaidnga difference...'' Dlfferem people are niottvatedl^ 
different things. I like to think that Fm making a difference. CBeu SidweU) 

• Touch bases regularly. 

Trying to define the roles, trying to work together, coming from ttvo 
different models, the classroom teacher as the one sole person intheteam 
with everybody uuorklng together, those are two entirety different things. I 
think we need to touch base with that perspective regularfy throughout the 
year, and more so in the beginning, to beep it firm becoming a mapr 
problem. If you have a monthly meeting for the first three months and 
then maybe you could drop off to once every th ree months, and maybe 
next year tf it's the same staff, once every six months you g^ together and 
you iron these things out. (Terry Seller) 
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K you ar* doing patchwork, 
it < handy to pad a stool or 
chair with a pioco of batting 
and placo it noxt to you by 
tht Mwing machino. As you 
pioco the fabric you can iron 
tho soams without gotting up. 
Oinsloy, 15) 



• Pay attention to the little things. 

In the beginning (^someibifig newyou\jegc*tobaveti)cUfi}rnua 
kind of "Bjervhncfv together, okay, leti say what's bothering you'— 
even little things libs. It bothered me that I was trying to h^ this child 
put their coat on and you stffped in because you know bow the 
adapted way was to do it.' or 'It bothered me because I as the 
classroom teacher, tvas trying to help Aat child but you, asa^)ecial 
educator, knew that his goal was toput it on ot/er bis head. Youknow, 
that really bothered me that you st^f)ed in and did that.' Tboselittle 
things can build, and build, and build, and undermine the whole 
relationship. (Terry Seller) 

What strategies can be used to resolve cottfUcts? 

• Get on the same side erf" the table 

It helps to face the problem and how to soh^ it, not each other. Think of 
conflict resolution as a side-by-side journey rather than a face-to-face fight. 
Once the issue is tai^eted, make finding its solution the goal <rf collaboration. 
Avoid attacks on each other and side-trips to other issues. 

Thiining in listening skills and developing the attitude that U is 
important to listen to parents is crucial, so that professionals can really 
understand parents' expectations, n helps when parents do the same. 
Getting on common ground regarding ep(pectations cfa child is 
essential to the effectiveness of a child's program. (Ken Leibrock) 
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• SooKtimes a neutrd third patty is needed to 

S(miettmesweneedafacUiUttortobepmgr^ It's libe you need a 
mediator — an obfeaive person — someone who says, X)bay,wbatistbe 
diffU:uItyasyouseeUF^and'Wbatis There 
have been some problems stemming from personality, as well as from ti>e 
roles. Minottbattbey (general educatorsi are not interested. Tbey^just 
not ttsed to working in the team mode. Tb^'reusedtobavingtbeirown 
classroom. Sometimes it's somewbat of a threat to them, when someone, 
no matter bow willing and bow flexible, becomes part of that classroom in 
anything more than an aide rc^. Itbink right from the start, when people 
are beginning to feel the stress and the presswre of a new situation, and 
maybe beginning to fed threatened— Hey! This is my classroom and 
this person's coming in and she tpants to do in my classroom?" — 
those things grow and snowball — Itbink that the best tuay to prevent 
them is to take the initiative right from the start, atui have somebody say, 
"Okay, you feel this way, and you feel this xvay. Would you be willing to 
give sotrie here atui tvcntU you be willing to give sotrieti)ere?'' Then there's 
a commitment, the knowledge that, 'Okay, I'm changing, but they're 
willing to change too, " so that we can get together. (Terry Seiler) 
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One daylwaibed into their dass-^ walbed into 2 confrontation 
actueOy, with adaptive pby5.ed. Tbey were totally fiustmted and wetv 
practicaSyreadytowalkout. They bad a combined dass in adaptive 
pbys. ed. and our dass— theyarebarefyS, very immature, cannot 
work in a grotg)— putting them with their chiUben and trying to do 
pbys. ed.Uivas almost impossible. The adaptive pbys. ed. [teacherjbad 
Just reached her limU. She was on the phone to the administrators, 'We 
just cant do this anymore. We just can't integrate. Jti just not 
woriting. I cannot tvorkuHtb these kids who individualfy need he^ 
wbenrvegotl5or20qfiheirklds, and they arent any better than 
ours." That was bard, because I know where she is coming fiom. She's 
there to help those 8 kids. She's hired by Franklin County [MR/DLg to 
workivitb those 8 children. She's not hired by us to workuMb our kids, 
and here she is with aU these lads that aren't doing what they're 
supposed to be doing.... We sat down. I said, T know your frustration. 
I remember as an elementary school teacher, having to sign kid's report 
card that be passed, and the kid was in noway reaefy to pass. Ir^iised 
todoit. That's ivbat you're doing. You're refusing to do U because you 
know what's best. Gotdlktofyoursupertrtsor]. Tdl her how you feel. 
You're not going to feel good unless you do that. " Then [the supervisotj 
came out and visited and spent a whole morrang out here. I know 
they talked for about an hour and a half It all got resolved. But I guess 
that was my lowest point, n was realty bard, because lean understand 
where tbey are coming Jrom. (Unda Bright) 
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Chapter 9; Tying up loose threads: Solutipns/^ 



Sotutkms: What do We Mean? 

Thexe are often many baniers (actual and imaginedD to the oeation d'h^h- 
quality, inclusive, family<enteied services for young childien aid families. 
Some of the barriers may be easily solved, while others may require a long- 
term, coordinated effort Solutions may be paiticular to a geQgraFMc area, 
family situation or program and they are always dependent on the local 
circumstances. Solutions require the beliefthatsomethir>g is woith doing and 
the will to see it through. 

Some Itnportant Things to Remember about Solutions 

Utiles and Regulations Jix^m a variety of sources qffect integrated early 
cbildbood programs. 

• The Ohio Department of Education mles for preschool services 
significant options for services and for collaborative ventures. These 
same rules govem the operation of 3.4. and 3 year old programs 
provided through County Boards of MR/DD since these programs 
are offidalty the responsibility of the public schools under federal 
law. 

• The Ohio Departoient of Human Seizes adrxiiru 

related to child care licerising. Certain of the Department's rules 
relate to health and safety standards. In particular; certain 
regulations relating to toUeting and diaperirig have been interpr^ed 
by some to mean that children who are not toilet trained cannot be 
with children who are. This is not the case for a child with special 
needs as long as health guidelines are followed regarding changing 
areas and procedures. 

Toilet training was something we were a bit concerned about. 
CbiJdren who come here are supposed to be toilet trained, and there's 
akuays the possibility that there will be some children that might not be 
toilet-trained, butasyetu^\fe really not run into theu problem. After 
talking with the daycare licensing specialist it's my understanding that it 
would not be a problem, because would be considered children with 
special needs and they uxndd still be covered under our license CUbby 
Dittoe). 



Thtr» Is o confusing CNToy of 
throods on tho mcMfkof « ond 
again, you should oxporimonl 
and riMn sloy wih vAwIt 
works bosi for you. (BrovMn« 
12) 
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To k««p rtM riuvod from 
twitting too much ond knotting 
up, puU Ht through o pioco of 
booswcDC (this oUo soomt to 
moko tho throod stronger ). 
(E€kok,22) 



llie Ohk> Dqpailment of HeaUi is ^ 

the eariy intervention pcqgram 11^^^ 

with disabilities (biiththiough age two)* The guidelines fiom the 
Depaitn^ent of Health minor the federal regulaticxis fc^the 
program which state a {Heferetice for seiviqg infants aiKl toddlers 
in their ""natural environments/ ^o^^iether that be the home, child 
care center, the home of an exterxted family member, or any 
other setting. 

The Americans with Disabilities Act (PX. 101-33$) was passed 
in 1990 and the majority of it provisions became ^ective in 1992. 
Hie Act states that any entity, public or private which provides 
services to the public, must make reasonable accomnQodations to 
allow for the paitidpation individuals with disabilities. 
Religious organizations are the only entities exempt from the law. 
Child-care centers are specifically mentioned in law as a type of 
public accoiiunodation. 



Strategies related to sobuians 

The methods we use to solve problems may be as traportant as the 
solutions. 



• Build •'ownership" cS solutions on the part of all those affected by 
them. 



Those most affected by the solutions must be involved in the process of 
developing them. ''Tlie way that weVe done it in the past" is not necessarily 
the way that will work in the future. 



• Look at the organization as a whole. 



W. Edwards Deming suggests that the individual controls only about 13% 
of the nature of the work in an oiganizatk)n. The other 85% is the result of 
the makeup of the larger organizational system and those solutions must be 
system-wide in nature. Asking people to Vork harder^ and ''give 110%" is 
not enough if the structure of the system does not serve your ends. 

• Seek an outside perspective on issues. 

That is what makes collaboration with parents and staff from other 
agencies so important Their perspectives can help us see issues in new 
ways. 
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• Keq>tiyiqg. 

Iniptementing a new appioach can be Give yourself a 

break! Tiy different approaches, evaluate them well and dont be afraid 
change them. 

Strategies related to Financing: 

• The current Ohio Department of Education mies may provide a 
source a funding for integrated options. 

The mIes regarding programs for 3-, 4-, aixl 5-year-oId children with 
disabilities provide several options for integrated services. Services may be 
provided by: 

1) An itinerant teacher who serves the child at home or in any setting 
where the classroom teacher qualifies uiKler Ohio £)epaitment of 
Education rules for eariy childhood education. 

I\)etvorksdtJUitb manyfamilies u^o want tbeir child enrolled in a 
community preschool, rather than a special education program. Fve been 
tvorking with a Head Start program to facilitate the inclusion cf a child 
with cerebral palsy into Head Start. The school distria has now arranged 
for an itinerant teacher to come periodicalfy to the classroom, andthis 
will connect the family with public school therapy services. (Doris 
Johanson) 

2) Public school or MR/DD staff and their children may be placed in 
any qualifying community early childhood setting on a permanent 
basis. 

Tbey do sign a contract with us, and all the money that is exchanged 
is rentfor tbeir room and that's it. In addition, tbey have different 
Junding available to them than we do and have been very gracious. 
They have outfitted their entire room. They have buUt the shed in the back 
for all the riding toys. Tb^ purchased most the riding toys. Tbey 
always have tbeir ears open and if tbey bear us say that we need 
something, tftbey can help us, tbey do. They are very open. (Idnda 
Bright). 

3) A class of up to six young children with disabilities may also enroll 
up to six additional children without disabilities for the purposes of 
integratioa 



To tit o qulk, thrtod o Icm'9» 
iModk with o Ungrti pf on* «f 
fhttt slriii9i« Tokfto stick 
tfyough Urn thrtt layrt from 
th* top, tfioffi tok* o focond 
stitch In tho soM placo. Tio 
tho string in o squoro knot 
ond cut tho onds about ono 
inch from tho surf aco of tho 
quilt. (Gobos, 26) 



Throod is choop; buy tho bost. 
If you*rt tomptod by borgoin 
bins of Brond X throod, wale 
on by. Throad Is of primo 
importanco; It hos to hold aO 
thoso bttio plocos togotho, 
ond you don*t wont it to 
brook or woor out. Choop 
throad con also contributo 
mightily to o grouchy sowing 
oxporionco, OS it brooks, 
snogs, curls up In your bobbin 
coso, ond It won*t como out. 
(DlttmonJ2) 
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T«och tiMi childrm how to f 
lilt knots otid kovo thorn a»ist. 
Ofio of tho most rogrottobk 
things about thopossing of tho 
domostk arts Is tho lou of 
thtir groot oducotiond 
infhionco informing hovits of 
Industry in childronond 
proporing thorn by a sort of 
domostlc appronticoship to 
tokothoirplocoslntho 
industriol orts ond crofts in 
loto bfo. (Norso It Kochtlingor, 
115) 
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Dual eiirollmem may also be a OHiski^ The child 

may attend one program during a certain part of the day and a different 
iSiogramduring another portion of the day or week. The purpose of this 
arrangement may be to address integration goals, provide child care or for 
other purposes as det^npirynj by the individual needs of the child aiKl fanuly. 

Those cbikitm com to our progmmtbm 
week. On the other tux> days tbi^attetu^ 

hearing-incited. We bate a tealfy good coUaboratit;e arrangement 
with the school system. The good part cfaU that far the kids Is tixxt what 
Head Start ojffm and what the schools offer ate enti^ As 
preschoolers in apublic school setting, they ate ep^pec^ 
have a very structured day. WbUetheyfe with Head Start, their 
structure revoke around eating andplaying and brushing their teeth 
and socializing. So those 1^ aw getHng a realfyexoOlerU integrated 
program at this point. We do not tabe any of our children out of the 
dassroomfar any purpose. Last year, when we had a little boy with 
bearing impairment, Ae specialist would work tvitb him in theroom 
andsignforhim. She tvas the one that helped our teachers to get 
started on their signing, (fan Betz) 

• The U.S. Department of Education has provided new 
interpretations regarding the use of federal funds. 

Their rules have been interpreted to allow preschool programs for 
children with disabilities to pay pri\'ate preschool or day care tuition for that 
portion of the tuition which is directly related to the implementation of the 
child's lEP. 

o The Ohio Department of Mental Retardation and Developmental 
Disabilities provides capital improvement fimds for early 
childhood •'centers". 

The Ohio Department of Mental Retardation and Developmental 
Disabilities (MR/DD)has capital improvement furxls available for the creation 
of collaborative early childhood •'centers.- These centers house a variety of 
programs in different conununities. They may include Head Start, a private 
child care facility, offices of the public health department, etc. Funds can be 
applied for through the County Board of MR/DD and can be used for 
renovation of existing space or for the creation of a new ^ce, if necessary. 

o AgerKies and organizations can pool resources. 
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One oftbe best things that Aey did, in terms (^preschool, wastbatib^got 
everyom in ibe county to agree to doing it togei^ 
buying some more eo^)ensiue adaptive equipment, everybody puts ti>eir money 
together. (BevSidweU) 

Strategies related to stqff selection: 

• Involve families in personnel decisions that directly affect their 
children. 

When they first talked about the attendant, they had said, TeU 
anybody that you feel might be interested to put in an application. This 
other mother and I knew ofafew people, and we told them Tbeytoldus 
they had bad only two applicants. Tbeysaid, "Doyou want to be 
involved in the interviewing?'' We know one of the applicants personally, I 
said, "You guys Imow Edgar arid you know theprc^ram. I doni really 
think Ineed to be therefor the interview, "even though I was concerned 
about who they were going to hire. Iput my confidence in them ihattbey 
would know what to do. (Beth Gable) 

• Take certification issues into consideration. 

The teacher at the kindergarten center is certified in all of the areas 
that we are dealiTig with right now, and Ipicbedberdeliberatefy for that. 
Now m be looking to the State Department of Education to free up some 
of those certification issues that u^'re going to get into. She's not certified 
in visuaUy-impaired or bearing-impaired, but she is certified in Learning 
Disabilities, DeveloprnentattyHandU:apped arid Multiply Hatidicapped. 
QanBriddey) 

• Consider the personal and professional qualities that are most 
important 

The key, as in every school is the teacher, and ue're fortunate that we 
have really good, good teachers, (felen Moore) 



Eocli qiMk brinQt ut o glimpM 

ond provkiM o vary pmpfiol 
Itoiic wUli Hw pcuf • TKtouqIi 
Am colors soUcf od, tho ckoion 
poHorm ond prki%, tho kltot 
ucod, cmd tho torm In tho 
slifcklfig, w» know somofhing 
of thof porsoA %vhkh it not 
communSeofod in cmy othor 
woy. Wo also fonso riio 
indivlduars vaiuos' for tho 
workmonshlp ond os 
woUosthoortislryoffho 
quily« hos modo If an obiocf 
thof onduros. (Laury, t) 



Tho giffod for quilting Is Idco 
tilt gift for music. You kovoto 
lovolt. It*s bornod in you. 
You havo to wont to crooto 
booutlful things. If you vo got 
lt*-woll, you just noturoHy 
moko things thot oro 
booutiful.* (Bioncho Griffith, 
quittor, AAountoin Aitisons, p. 
22) 
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To •nd off th« thread run your 
ffiMdl* through tht top layor 
only, going bock ovor tho tost 
f iv» or six stitchos. AAoko a 
loop through tho kist stitch, 
kuort tht noodio into tho 
batting, ond run it olong for an 
inch or so. Bring tho throad to 
tht surfaco again ond clip tho 
ond eloso to tht quih top. 
(Brown, 22) 
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/Tm kxMngpi someone who bos an accepting attitude and wants 
tbe opportunity to work w(A a child with disabilities in tbedassroom. 
It's interesting that two cfibe teachers at the kindergarten center are 
veterans, have been here for a long time, probably thirty years. They Just 
laughed about ^)eciat education comingfidl-<ycle. They were very, 
very enthusiastic about finteffvtionj, andstiUare! Tberehavebeen 
some difficulties, but they're still excited about U and uHlling to 
continue. J think it's pretty much ibe attitude. (Jan Brickley) 

I recruited tbe last [preschool teacberj hired. I had observed her 
doing student teaching, and I saw tbe potential there. II sem^ genuine 
concern far kids, a willingness to work with other people, a willingness 
toleam new skitts and take direction, and that attitude c^, 'Yeah! Fm 
going to make thisgaf Not, I'm going tobea teacher and Fmgoing to 
come in at eight o'clock and I'm going to leave ui three o'clock, and Fm 
going to have my teacher's notebook " but more qfihctt creativity. 
Here'sa cbaUenge' Fm going to do these things and Fmgoing to he^ 
uHth these ideas. Hey, isnt this great'" I saw her when the kids utould 
do som^ingweU in doss and she would be excited for them. That's 
what a good teacher does/ That's the Idnd of teacher that you want, 
somebody who genuinely cares about the Uds and wants to see them 
succeed and learn things, and yet somebody who isn t going to do it for 
them. Kids don't learn, nobodyleams, tfsomebocfy always does it far 
them. So you have to have that much concern for them that sometimes 
maybe it's better to let them fall down, so they can learn that falling 
down isnt that bad. They can g& backup and take off. Tbat'sujbatI 
saw in Sherry, andeveryone that's worked tvith her has bad real 
positive comments about her, and she seems to be satisfied tvith what 
she's doing. (BevSidweU) 

Strategies related to Physical Space: 

• Try simple adaptations of existing space. 

The Americans with Disabilities Act requires that all public and private 
entities which accommodate the public must be accessible to individuals with 
disabilities. Fcm* early childhood programs, this includes considerations for 
childien, parents, and staff. Adaptaticxis to assure accessibility can include 
major renovaticxis such as adding a ramp or enlarging doorways, but they 
can also be relatively simple in nature. Consider all aspects of your physical 
space, including the playground. 
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rmtbinktngqfa case tue Just did tecendx where tbeydidnltlKwe to 
maba major changes like building ramps, but simple changes to the room 
arrangement to make it more accessible. Changing around where their 
play comer was or art comer, whateuer, just let the teacher think through 
thatprocess. Rdoesnihat^tobeamajorpn)duction,justsimple 
changes Hha that.. (TomMdsterson) 

• Brainstorm possibilities for storii^ equipment 

Storage can be an issue. In one center we had one little boy ui)0 had a stand- 
ing box, a scooter board, a wheelchair and a walker. The teacher had a pretty 
smaU,aowded room anyway. The teacher about went crazy trying to Jind 
places to store things. We had to get creative andjind a place out in the hall to 
store the wheelchair. One center stores the wheelchair in the director's office 
when they 're not using it, if tbe parents don t take it home on weekends. (Doris 
Jobanson) 

• Design space to increase both integration and convenience for staff. 

At another center J directed they had dividing walls, but the teachers 
could see each other over the divisions. There tvas a gate that could be 
opened and shut. We could see what was goir^m in each classroom. If 
the teacher needed something, you could pass it on, I think that would be 
a wonderful way to have Preschool Plus and the typical classrooms all 
right there together. (Alicia Cornell) ^ 

There are physical things I would [do] that I think would make a big 
difference psychologically to everyone. I would put one of the sound- 
proof, folding screens — I know that they're not going to build a tvaU, 
and they shouldn t have to build a wall — but a simple folding screen, so 
thatwhen you do music on one side oftbe room, you don't have to keep 
it way down tvitb three- andfour-yearolds, because you're bothering the 
other classrooms. (Terry Seller) 



AnpflMf trick to wock on Is 
hiding lilt riirMd knots. Whot 
you do: lit a knot in Iho ond 
of your tiirocKl ond pull it 
through tho sandwich from tho 
ImxL PuN it (ust until it pops 
through the bocking fobrlc, 
this burios tho knot insidt tho 
quilt, cukI you*ro roody to 
stltch.(0ittmanJ5) 
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